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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
refrained from discussing the Coal crisis 


\W E have 
in our leading columns but not because we fail 


o realise the gravity of the situation and the greatness 
if the No final decisions have been 
reached by the men, the employers or the Government. 
That 


silence on the merits of the dispute is_ best. 








issues at stake. 
We only know that negotiations are proceeding. 
being so, 
We may, however, without fear of doing harm, endorse 
most heartily the plea made by Sir Alfred Mond in the 
Commons on Monday. He “ hoped that the Government, 


if necessary, would not be deterred from taking firm 
and strong action, in the national interest, to prevent a 
dislocation which might be almost fatal to our industries.”’ 
We urge these upon the 


with all the strength at our command. The times are 


considerations Government 


critical from every point of view. The depression may 


lift, developments in the proper utilization of coal, 


i.e., low temperature carbonization, may be more rapid 


than now seems likely, and new factors may = arise. 


But how can we begin better times if in the last lap of 


bad trade we have let the mining industry fall into 


ruins ? We dislike controlling industries, but we would 


rather see the mines temporarily controlled than permit 


a great trade conflict at the present moment, or than 
yield to impossible demands on either side. 
* * ve x 
The rest of Sir Alfred Mond’s speech deserves close 


He is one of the small body of public men who 
He knows 

product of a bad 
* With 
taxation and of debt redemption, 


study. 
understand the present industrial situation. 
that 

policy 


the existing evils are a direct 
fact, 


heay \ 


are, in home made. a policy ol 
deflation, of 


we must inevitably have diminution of « 


xports and growth 
that Sir Alfred 
added te 


erowth of th 


CONVINCE dl 
He might 


and 


of unemployment.” We ar 


lays his finger on the spot. have 


his list of results the restlessness 


revolutionary spirit which throughout history has 


accompanied the contraction of credit, and of the media 
generally. We are, ii truth, suffering, 


much from Trade Trade 


We have trampled out the fires of commerce 


of exchange 


not so Depression as from 
Repre ssion, 
instead of fostering them. The rest of the speech was 
In effect, he said, don’t be afraid of lending 


Money abroad, it will come back in orders { r FOO Is; have 


excellent. 
the courage to use your ¢ redit and d clop the sple undid 
estate we own in the Empire. We would add * and do 

| is to kill 
wealth ; (2) that it is individuals who trade, not nations.” 
The Traders are far ahead of th 


real, if tionalists 


remember two things: (1) that to kill exchange 
Politicians, and are 
Unconscious, 


that th Conference of 


point-blank to new 


It was on Friday, July 3rd. 
the Miners’ Federation refused 
with the 


for a new wages agreement. It is now suggested 


tiate 


coalowners upon the terms proposed by them 


Mr. Bridgeman, who was Seerctary of the Mines Depart- 


ment in the difficult days of 1920-22, should act as 
mediator on behalf ol the Government. M ° ( Ok 
meanwhile, representing the miners, is still trying to 


workers 
re d 


than 


get the support of the railwayvmen and 


transpor 
por 
who, in their comparatively highly paid and * shelt 


publi 


most genuinelv 


position, receive far less sympathy from. thi 


the miners or the coalowners in th 


depressed state of their ind istry. 


x . # % 
Although there is no rv definit ws from China 
it would be a mistake to think that the crisis there was 
over. The Hong-Kong strike continues and even 
extends, and the anti-foreign feeling is still as strong as 
ever in all the Treaty ports. General Chang-T'so-Lin 
the Tuan of the north, who was preparing to disput 


the hegem mv ol China th the Christian General Fe ng 


has retired from Peking to his base at Mukden idently 
not liking the foreign complications which hay irisen 


Keng, on the other hand, has come out as a hot and 


strong Nationalist Ile 


supports the student movement 


in all its aspects and has made an inflammatory speech 
urging a break with Britain. He is evidently in close 


Bolshevists. Mr. 


Il muse 


sp ke 


on Monday in inswer to 


with the Chambderlair 


gravely in the 


touch 


very 
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questions regarding our relations with Russia over the 
Chinese troubles. 
* * * 

Apart from the events that take place daily in China, it 
is desirable that we should understand the basis on which 
the foreigners are established as residents. We there- 
fore publish to-day an article on Extraterritoriality by the 
Rev. G. Warren, who has lived there for nearly forty 
years and has taken a prominent part in the public life 
of the Province of Hunan. Sir John Jordan has also sent 
us a clear statement issued by the China Association in 
London, describing the conditions and systems of admin- 
istration existing in the International Settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy and in the Concessions at Canton, 
Hankow, Tientsin, Kiukiang and Chinkiang. It must be 
clearly realized that the Powers represented at the 
Washington Conference in the winter 1921-22 have not 
failed through any fault of their own to establish the 
Commission to which Mr. Warren refers “* to inquire into 
the present practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
China,” and to recommend means to effect reforms that 
“would warrant the several Powers in relinquishing 
»... their respective rights of extraterritoriality.” 

* * * * 

In Madrid the Franco-Spanish conference is reported 
to be reaching important agreements for co-operation in 
Morocco. There seems no doubt that France has suffered 
a severe set-back there. It is not so much that Abdel 
Krim has had any overwhelming military 
but he has succeeded in sapping the loyalty of some of 
the tribes who have up till now been fighting with the 
French. It is admitted that he has been able to make 
considerable territorial and that the French 
line has been bent, if not broken, at one point at least. 
It seems that Abdel Krim has slackened his pressure 
north of Fez along the line of the Ouergha and has 
begun a new attack from the East near Taza. He has 
evidently got very near to that town, for the civil 
population, at any rate the women and children, have 
No doubt the situation of the French 
On the one 


success, 


progress 


been evacuated. 
Government is a very embarrassing one. 
hand they are urged by the Nationalist Press to take 
more energetic action, and on the other they are threatened 
by their Socialist majority that unless the war is speedily 
terminated, the Cartel des Gauches will break up. 

a * * * 

At present the Government's only definite action has 
been the appointment of General Naulin to the supreme 
command in General Naulin is a 
tively young man, who made a good impression on the 
British troops in Upper Silesia three vears ago, and it 
is evidently hoped that he will put new energy into the 
conduct of affairs. On the other hand, it 
that peace terms have been unoflicially offered to Abdel 
Krim and that he rejected them. The French policy 
is evidently to secure some obvious success, after which 


Moroceo. compara- 


is rumoured 


an advantageous peace can be arranged. It remains 
to be seen whether they can secure this object. Abdel 
Krim seems to desire only complete independence of 
France and Spain and some territory to the north of 
Fez. It is idle to deny that many people in this country 
sympathize with the Moors, and it is by no means certain 
that Abdel Krim will not be able to obtain his object. 
* * aK x 

The French Note to Berlin regarding the Security Pact 
has been considered in secret by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Reichstag, and Herr Stresemann’s 
answer is said to be ready. The Deutsche Volkspartci, 
of which the Foreign Secretary is still recognized as 
leader, has made things no easier for him by publishing 


a 


a statement of its policy and the conditions that jt 
demands. The Nationalists, according to the Times 
correspondent in Berlin, are intent upon using the 
difliculties of the Government to push forward their 
own wishes upon the tariff legislation. We should deplore 
such tactics for Germany's sake as well as for Europe's, 
The business of the Pact is too important for it to be 
used for scoring points in Germany's internal polities, 
* * * * 

Lord Oxford, Lord Grey and Lord Balfour spoke in 
the House of Lords on Monday in a way that showed 
that the Government and the Opposition are united in 
hoping for its success and in desiring to see Arbitration 
recognized as the paramount method of settling European 
and eventually the world’s disputes. President Coolidge, 
speaking at a Washington celebration last week, described 
Washington's successes in American politics after peace 
and independence were secured, and upon this text 
he read Europe a lesson in co-operation and trust in 
treaties, with the usual corollary that the United States 
wanted to help a Europe which showed spontancous 
advance in her agreements for security and arbitration, 

* * * * 

The Government has again circularized our European 
debtors (except presumably the largest, Russia), giving 
them a mild reminder in the form of a request to name 
a date for negotiations about settlement. In regard 
to the French debt £600,000.000, it 
remembered that M. Clémentel had initiated negotiations 
between the two Treasuries which were brought to an 


of over will be 


end by his resignation and the subsequent fall of M. 
Herriot’s Government. The chief debtor countries seem 
really ready to discuss the sum of their debts and the 
manner of dealing with them. At the eclebrations of 
Independence Day in Paris M. Painleve and M. Briand 
spoke of France's desire to negotiate over her debts to 
the United States and announced that a delegation would 
shortly leave Paris for Washington to begin discussions. 
The Italian Washington 
have also had instructions to open the question of Italy's 
debts with the Governments to which thev are 
and a Belgian mission has arranged to leave for Washing- 


Ambassadors in London and 


} ] 
accredited, 


ton before the end of the month. 
* * * a 

This is all the right We 
shall no doubt adhere to the lines of policy laid down 
by Lord Balfour and endorsed by Mr. Churchill. We 
shall only ask to be assured that arrangements will be 
made that we should collect from our debtors so much 
as our the United States, from us, 
Those Americans who know the conditions under which 
they helped financially to win the War, and how these 
European debts contracted, must sympathize, 
we think, with our feeling that we ought in justice to 
have some priority in the settlement, or at any rate that 
the Continent’s direct debts to the United States should 
not have a priority over their debts to us. 


movement in direction. 


creditors, collect 


were 


* * * * 


The House of Commons has been inflicting all-night 
sittings upon itself without 
efliciency in debate. The Pensions Bill was again taken 
in Committee on Thursday, July 2nd, when Mr. Neville 
towards women 


increasing its dignity or 


Chamberlain made concessions 


and children, but the progress made was less remarkable 


some 


than the bickerings over the closure and the accusations 
of obstruction. On Friday more progress was made 
and some useful discussion showed the dangers in the 
Bill of contributors 
benclits fall to those who, by design or by chance, 
might benefit after a minimum period of contribution, 


over many years seeing greater 
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Mr. Chamberlain has well maintained the high reputation 
he has made for himself in the House in a short time. 


On Tuesday the Unemployment Insurance Bill was 


taken. In connexion with the Pensions and Insurance 
policy of the Government Mr. Broad has issued an 
addition to his pamphlet on * All-in ’* insurance, designed 
to compare his scheme with those before Parliament, 


of course, less comprehensive and, as he 
contends, of benefit in detail. He that 
governments will never do so well by expanding and 
done by a 


which are, 
believes 


less 
tinkering at the old systems as might be 
clean sweep and a new start on his * All-in ” lines, 

* * * % 

In Committee of Supply on Monday last the President 
of the Board of Trade reviewed the case of British trade. 
It was a gloomy tale, though the conclusion was not that 
we are bankrupt or necessarily about to face ruin. But 
whereas in 1913 we had a trade balance of £181 millions, 
* for the twelve months ended March of this year probably 
we are hardly better than square on the trade account. 
That is a very serious position.” We have 
not space to follow here the President industry by indus- 


It is indeed. 


try. Ile would not count upon the revival of demand 
from many of our old customers, but hoped that new 
expansion would develop in the Empire. We have 
already quoted from Sir Alfred Mond’s speech. Mr. 


Runciman went down to foundations when he said that 
to inerease wealth God's gift of a bounteous world harvest 
would do more than any Board of Trade could do, 
* * * * 
The Upper House on Thursday, July 2nd, discussed 
the melancholy subject of the hardships of the Irish 


loyalists. Lord Selborne introduced the subject, con- 


fining himself to sufferings and Josses incurred after 
the truce of July, 1921. Lord Salisbury, speaking for 
the Government, could offer little satisfaction. He was 


naturally anxious to say nothing offensive of the Free 
whose difliculties he probably under 
stands better than the general public, and yet he was 


State Government 


evidently loath to saddle the British Government with 


undeserved responsibilities over and above those that 
W have already shouldered. The business was compli- 
cated by the force used on the loyalist side, including 
damage done by British troops for which we were bound 
to pay, though it gave the impression that we com- 
pensated our enemies rather than our friends when 
both suffered by lawlessness. Hle offered to let any 
trusted representative of the loyalists see all the papers 
at the Colonial Office. 
# * * * 

On Tuesday the Secretary of State for India made 
his speech which we have all awaited since Lord Reading 
came home. Many will be ereatly relieved by its tone. 
Lord Birkenhead spoke generously of Mr. Montagu 
but half-heartedly of his reforms, though he would not say 


a most hopeful account 
He then made an offer 
to Indian leaders which particularly interests us. Our 
readers may remember that in March, 1924, we asked for 
a conference in which India should produce a plan for 
self-rule. Lord Birkenhead now says that if an agreed 
proposal for a Constitution is put forward by the critics 
of British rule, it shall have full and fair consideration, 


that they had failed. He gave 


of India’s finanees and eredit. 


* * * * 

A truly remarkable gathering took place last Monday, 
when the 
Irishmen from Ulster and the Free State. Unhappily 
Sir James Craig could not fulfil his intention to be present 
owing to his brother’s death, and the elections to the Free 
State Senate prevented some prominent ministers from 


Irish Club in London organized a dinner of 


Treland, the Governor-Neneral, Mr. 
Healy, was one of the principal speakers. The good will 
and good humour on all sides, English, Northern and 
Southern Irish alike, followed the lead given by the Duke 


of York, who spoke admirably and humorously of what 


leaving though 


Kngland owes to Ireland. 
which fully justified itself, 


The dinner was an experiment 
This is the spirit we desire 
to see extend itself over Europe. Can Latin and Teuton 
and Slay not do as the Anglo-Saxon and Celt do ? 
* x * * 

Oxford University elected Lord Cave as ler Chancellor 
last week by 987 votes to 441 cast for Lord Oxford. The 
are 7,601 on the 
roll, and smaller than those who voted when Lord Curzon 


number of voters was small. for there 


was elected. From this we deduce that many graduates 
disliked the flavour of party politics which a few people 
tried to introduce, and which we 


and, further, that 


regretted as much as 


: J 
anybody the residents were not so 


“swamped ” by out-voters as was expected. In so 


domestic a question we refrained from comments 


Now we may congratulate Oxford 


any 
before the clection. 
upon having a Chancellor of dignity and learning who, 
if called upon for advice or decisions, will certainly give 
kind of 
And vet for sheer distinction 
Lord Cave. The 
remembered for ever in 


them with and with wisdom. He is the 


man needed for the post. 
Lord Oxford certainly 
Prime Minister of 1914 
British history, and so far as scholarship counts, Lord 


care 
stands above 
will be 


Oxford and his sons are probably the most remarkable 
family of which Oxford can boast to-day. 
* * * 

The members from home of the Impewal Press Confer- 
ence sail on Saturday, the 11th, for Australia. Every 
Briton who makes that to or fro can be in some 
degree an ambassador of the Empire, but there is vastly 
the 


and will put his views on paper to be read by thousands, 


journey 


more power and responsibility when traveller can 
capable of doing an 


that 


gained on 


This is, therefore, an embassage 
Not least we hope 
knowledge 


immense amount of eood. their 
persuasive powers, confirmed by 
the spot, will eventually lead to more vigorous emigration 
of men and of women from this island to the larger one. 
As fellow journalists we earnestly bid God-speed to Sir 
Harry Brittain, Major Astor and all their company. 

% * * * 

Bush House, the ereat office building which stands in 
such a fine position at the southern end of Kingsway, 
has now been completed at its northern face by a large 
group of statuary high up above the verbal reminder of 
the Friendship of the Knglish-Speaking Peoples. It fills 
the vacant space designed for it with a well-balanced 
group of two classical figures with hands joined to hold 
a torch over an altar, very much in the manner of designs 
met with upon Roman Imperial medals. It is the work 
of an American sculptress, Miss IHloffman. Mr. Bush, 
the American owner, and the English-Speaking Union 
chose Independence Day as the occasion for its unveiling 
by Lord Balfour, who took his chance of making an 
cloquent speech, in which he spoke of his * lifelong hope 
and lifelong faith,” which lay in his belief in the importance 
of the friendship of the English-speaking peoples for the 
future of mankind. He said well what many feel on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Shursday 
100; on Thursday week 993 ; a year ago 101]%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 87}; on Thursday 
week 86$; a year ago 87{. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 


was on Thursday 76$; on Thursday weck 773; a year 
ago 76j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


HOMECROFTING 


“ Homeceofting is the art of making your own food with your own 
that you do not need to buy it. The suggestion js, take 
advantage of the short industrial hours. Aim at two shifts a day for 
the man: one shift at his industrial work, cerning wages : and another 
shorter shift, with his wife and children in his garden, producing food. 

“A final way of escape from hunger. Wherever you have that you 
have a solution of the Unemployment problem. That what the 
Homecroft Plan tries to present.” 

“Do you mean that even if the industrial system went, you 
would not mourn it?) J should mourn it with many tears. The whole 
aim is to rehaalitate the industrial system and make it what it promised 
to be. The road to that end is to effect such arrangements that a man 
will not be enslaved to wages all the time.’—(From Professor J. W. 
Scott's A Suggested Policy. A. and C. Black. 


London. 

| N our correspondence columns we publish a letter from 
. Professor Scott making a plea for Homecrofting. 
The short quotations from Professor Scott’s admirable 
little pamphlet, Unemployment, given above show vividly 
his aim, and we advise all who are interested to read it 
in full. Our present object, however, is not to review 
it again, but to give all the support and endorsement 
we can to Professor Scott’s appeal to the readers of the 
Spectator. What he proposes to do is to carry out that 
physical experiment in Homecrofting which we called 
for many months ago. Believing in the principle we 
wanted to see it at work, 

We cannot, unfortunately, at the present moment 
accept Professor Scott's invitation to see the land; but, 
after all, that is not the essential thing. The essential 
thing is to make the experiment and to note how live 
men and women practise the art of living as Homecrofters. 
When the model is working will be the time for examina- 
tion and criticism. But though unable to accept the 
invitation, we will tell Professor Scott what we will do. 
(1) We will undertake to receive and pass on to him any 
subseriptions or promises of help which may be given 
by our readers. (2) We will publish in our columns the 
names and addresses of any people who promise help. 
That is more important than it sounds. There is nothing 
that makes people more willing to take action than proof 
that others, and especially persons of light and leading, 
have already put their hands to the plough. (3) We 
will undertake to publish from time to time reports of 
progress which may be sent to us by Professor Scott, 
(4) When his Homecrofters are at work we will offer a 
prize @& Eight Pounds to the most successful Homecrofter, 
that is, to the person who has most successfully carried 
out the scheme by which a man and his family live upon, 
or kewgely live upon, the produce of their own labour. 
A second prize of Four Pounds, and three prizes of a 
Pound each will go to those who come nearest in the 
competition, The prizes will be given at the end of the 
first year; but in order that the achievements of the 
prize-winners may be of use in the future of Homecrofting 
—for it has, we are certain, a great future—the entries for 
the prizes must each be accompanied with a short diary, 
stating week by week what amount of work was done, 
what crops were put in, &c., and also the numbers of 
live-stock, pigs, hens, rabbits, and, it is greatly to be hoped, 
goats kept on the Croft. This diary must also be accom- 
panied by simple accounts, which must show what has 
been expended in buying seeds, &e. Since the Homecroft 
is not meant for profit-making, but to live on, no figures 
need be given as to the value of the produce. We shall 
want to know how many bushels of potatoes were dug, 
how many quatts of milk given by the goat, the amount 
In judging for the 


hands, so 


is 


Une mployme nt: 


Is.) 


of bacon, pigs’ meat, and so forth. 
prizes care will be taken not to recognize unduly the 
tren who spends most in stocking his Homecroft. The 


winning thing will be for a man to raise and increase his 


own stock, not to purchase at large. Finally, whoever 
judges will do so on general considerations, and will not 
be required or expected to give his reasons. 

Before we leave Professor Scott’s appeal we would ask 
our readers to keep always before them the fact that the 
Homecrofter must never be confused with the small- 
holder. The smallholder, or peasant proprietor, a 
most useful person, especially when he owns his land as 
well as tills it ; but it is not the creation of smallholders 
men who cultivate the land for the market—which we 
are now considering. What we want is to emancipate 
men in industrial production from the tyranny of the 
market and the thraldom of wages. We do not want men 
to forsake their ordinary work ; but we do want to make 
them able to say and feel, “‘ Of course, I'd rather be at 
full work in the mine, or in factory, or on the railway, 
or what not, and have money to spend or to put by; 
but what, thank God, I have got as a Homecrofter is the 
knowledge that I and mine are not going to starve or 
have to cadge for help if for any reason I lose my job, 
or have to go on half-time. Again, we are 
starve if the prices of food rise. As long 
of an acre of garden ground is kept in cultivation I shall 
not starve merely because I pass a couple or three monthis 


IS 


not going to 


as my third 


without wages.” 

Some obvious questions require to be 
“Would not Homecrofting put a terribly severe strain 
upon aman? Will it not be much too much for him to 
work in his factory and then come home and dig in his 
potato or corn patch?” The answer is that in these 
days of shorter hours a man not only has the time but the 
desire to take on some extra job, especially if it is open-air 
work in a garden and involving food production. Besides 
the economic freedom obtained through his Homecroft, 
a man will get recreation and so health and happiness 
get that enlargement of heart and mind which comes 
Not every soul is possessed by golf. 


answered : 


from a pastime. 
Next, he will be able to put to good and happy uses the 
extra hours of his family, at present too often wasted in 
dullness or listlessness. Finally, the Homecroft will 
give his children one of the best possible forms of educa- 
tion. The boy who has learnt how to make things grow 
has not only learnt something new, but has got a field 
in which he can apply his school-learning. No one, of 
course, wants to make Homecrofting a substitute for 
ordinary schooling, but it will prove an admirable supple- 
ment. J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
THE CRISIS IN) THE CHURCH 

{ GATHER that in this article what is expected of 
me is that I should interpret, as well as I can in 
a very brief compass, the principles of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement and incidentally supply some answer to the 
questions which are asked at the end of your article of 
July 4th. 

1. “Do you desire the principles of the Reformation 
as expounded in the Book of Common Prayer to be 
maintained?” I answer, “ Yes”: with emphasis on 
the word principles. The principles of English 
Reformation were two: (1) to maintain the really Catholic 
elements of the historical Christian Church—-the Creeds : 
the sacraments: the ministerial through 
the Bishops: and to associate itself with the Protestant 
appeal to scripture, as the testing ground of doctrines, 
that is with the principle which had dominated the 
ancient Catholic Church. This means that the English 
Church had no idea of separating itself from the Catholic 
Church of other lands and all Christian ages. In the 
words of Canon XXX. of 1603, “ So far was it from the 
purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 


our 


suecession 
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the Churches of Italy, Franee, &e. ... that it only 
departed from them in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen both from themselves in their ancient 
integrity and from the apostolical churches which were 
their first 
these principles of the English 
the ‘*‘ Oxford” or 


founders.” 
Reformation was the 
* Anglo-Catholic ” 


main object of 


movement. 

This makes the Church of England anti-Roman in 
the sense that it rejects those clements in the doctrine 
of Rome which can by no means be justilied by the 
appeal to scripture or antiquity. 

(2) “ Do you desire the Church of England to be a 

[ should answer, 
Roman Church by 
the Roman Pontiff, 
and by the imposition of dogmas which found no place 
iD the ancient faith, has, we hold, unduly narrowed the 
appeal and limits of the Church Catholic, and indeed 
This thought the space 
But 
the Church of England should be as comprehensive as 
possible on the basis of its fundamental principles—viz. 
(1) the acceptance by all of the really Catholic doctrines 


“x 


national and comprehensive church ‘ 
The 


the centralization of authority in 


“Certainly, comprehensive.” 


given a new meaning to faith. 
at my disposal does not permit of my claborating. 


as contained in the Creeds or enunciated in the great 
Ecumenical Councils; (2) the acceptance of the sacra- 
ments as necessary means or instruments of grace—the 


principle which ties together our fellowship with God 


with our fellowship in the visible Church— without very 


precise definition of particular sacramental questions, 
and (3) the 
nevus which binds together the ages and regions of the 
Church Catholic—this again without precise definition 
Obviously the Church did not 


more comprehensive than is consistent 


acceptance of the episcopal principle, the 


of theory. Anglican 
intend to be 
with these principles, but equally obviously it did hold 


that broad enough to comprehend Various 


they were 


tendencies or, as we say, schools of thought. This is 
still the case. 
As to “ national,” of course the Anglo-Catholic school 


would wish the Church to be again really national in 
that it would the 

the Church. But as sensible men we must 
accept the fact that the had an for a 
* National Chureh”’ which the sixteenth 
but has passed utterly outside the possibilities 


the sense wish whole nation to be 
included in 
Reformers idea 
belonged to 
century, 
of ours, viz., that it should comprehend the whole nation, 

1 the sense that rights of citizenship should belong only 


The 


be only two aspects of 


to members of the Church as by law established. 


Church the nation were to 


not by the weakening of theological 


and 
the one community 
| sacramental requirements, but by their acceptance 
In this sense, of course, 
But it may 


hy the whole body of citizens. 


the Church has long ceased to be national. 


still be held, in view of its history and characteristics, 
that it is the most national of all the religious bodies 
existent in England. 

(3) “Do you consider the Establishment the best 
means of securing No, 2?” Speaking for myself I do 


not, though I cannot speak for Anglo-Catholics in general, 
But we should’ ec rtainly all repudiate the control of the 
Church in spiritual matters by the State, the Government 
of which now become secular and, in respect of 


has 


y 


those who hold ollice, indifferent as to their religious 
professions. Of course such a situation was not con- 
templated by the Reformers. I fancy that most Anglo- 
Catholics would also be found to demand a change in 
the present manner of appointing Bishops. 

I do not doubt that there is * a crisis in the Church.” 
T ff profound change are always times of crisis. 
And t condition of the Church appears in the 


To revive the understanding of 


As seen and felt from within 
But the 


an exaggerated vogue to persons of extreme views. If 


newspapers to be chaotic, 


it is much more coherent. newspapers give 


some men appear to be condemning or belittling the 
creeds they profess, or if another group of men appear 
to be 
to the Prayer Book, their utterances are brought into 


repudiating the obligations they have contracted 


high relief, without regard to how much they represent 
in the Church as a whole. I have not space to analyse 
Partly it is due to 


But for my 


the causes of the present disorder. 
the ferment of new thought and criticism. 
own part I am confident that really free thought and 
sane criticism will not be found to weaken the foundations 
of the Catholic faith or 
effort of 


5 law lessness : 


system, though it does reanire 
the Catholic 
the is due to the injustice with which 
* Ritualism ” treated Then 
when it was discovered that public opinion would not 


a great reorientation. On side 


was when it was young. 


tolerate the punishment or imprisonment of good clergy- 


men, who after all made a very successful appeal to the 
Prayer Book to justify the practices which scemed so 
obnoxious, there was a reagion in favour of unlimited 
toleration. Also the tradition of worship and admin- 
istration in the Church of England had become so ugly, 
cold, and meagre that there is no wonder men’s enthusiasm 
was kindled by the magnilicence and spiritual effective- 
We must be patient. But 


through our difliculties, and that 


ness of Rome. I believe we 
are finding our way 
the Anglican ideal of a Liberal and Scriptural Catholicism 
has still a great future. 

CHARLES 


GoRE, 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN| CHINA 


 eaeecengiate among the demands which the Chinese are 


now making from ourselves and certain other 
nations is the cancelling of all *° unequal treaties.” The 
* inequality referred to is the legal status that is 


eranted to British and other citizens resident in China, 


while no such status is granted to Chinese resident in 
england ; also the 


China from all control by the Chinese Government. 


and exemption of certain areas in 
The 
legation quarter at Peking has something slightly analo- 
gous in the exemption granted to the actual residence of 


But 


there is nothing granted to China in Britain or in any 


any ambassador or minister from a foreign court. 


other country that in any way corre sponds to the ** Inter- 
national Settlements ” 
certain Chinese cities. 


which adjoin 
Of these Shanghai is by far the 
most important, after that 
Hankow. The total population of Shanghai is about 
1,700,000. Of these, half the International 
Settlement and about half of the remainder in the French 
The Chinese 
single one of these million and more Chinese to be arrested, 


not 


and ** Concessions 7’ 


and come Tientsin and 


live in 


Concession. Government, if it wants a 


has to apply to the governing bodies of these areas, 
one of whom is a Chinese. 

The statement made by Mr. Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons on June 18th, that ** we are taking forty-nine 


Chinese cities and giving the Chinese no share in the 
government of those cities,’ shows considerable ** ter- 


On the other hand, no 
Chinese city has any foreigner sharing in its government. 


The 6s 


small in area and are for the 


minological inexactitude.”’ 


concessions ”* at Canton and a few other cities are 
most part inhabited only by 
The 


liens resident in China is officially 


foreigners and their personal servants. status 


accorded in this way to 


called ** extraterritorialits A nation that grants this 
status bears, of necessity, a stigma of inferiority? The 
only justification any nation can offer for claiming the 
tatus from another is that either or both the code of 
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law and the administration of the one country is unequal 
to that of the other. The Chinese cry is that extraterri- 
toriality is an invasion of their sovereign rights. It is 
more correct to say that it is a denial that the Chinese 
possess the most sovereign of all rights, the just adminis- 
tration of a just law. 

In signing the earliest ‘unequal treaties ** China was 
hardly conscious of the mark of inferiority it was accepting, 
although it was painfully conscious of the defeat in war 
with both Britain and France which had been the prelude 
to the treaties. In the case of other nations, the “* favoured 
nation ”’ clause that is always included assures its citizens 
of equally favourable treatment to that granted to any 
nation. The overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty was, in 
itself, ample justification for the refusal to allow its code 
or its administration an equality with our own. During 
the Great War China declared war against Germany and her 
Allies, and so cancelled all their claims to extraterritoriality. 
After the War China requested certain other nations to 
forgo their ciaims also. At the Washington Conference 
several of these nations (which did not include Russia) 
in effect promised to send a commission of investigation 
and, if it found China did possess the sovereign right, to 
substitute treaties of equality for the present treaties. 
Three months later China requested the nations to defer 
the sending gf a commission. The only reason for such a 
request was the consciousness of the fact that investiga- 
tion would reveal the fact that Chinese citizens do not 
themselves enjoy a just administration. Since then the 
Russian Soviet Government has very ostentatiously 
abandoned all claim to extraterritoriality and urges 
China to cancel all its “ unequal treaties.” The conse- 
quences to Russian citizens resident in China offer a 
significant comment on China’s position amongst the 
nations. The last Siberian mail brought two weeks’ 
copies of the North China Daily News, from which we 
learn that M. Ostroumoff, who held the important post 
of manager of the Chinese Eastern Railway, has been im- 
prisoned for seven months without having been given a 
trial. It was five months before even a_ preliminary 
examination was keld. On May 27th the Peking corres- 
pondent told some amazing stories he had heard from a 
traveller who had recently arrived from Harbin. Here is 
A Russian railway worker went to a Chinese shop 
to settle a monthly bill. fe tendered a ten-dollar note, 
but the change returned was short. The explanation 
offered was: “ Your next-door neighbour, who is a friend 
of yours, has been owing us that amount for a long time.” 
“ But he is not a friend of mine, and I am certainly not 
responsible for paying his bills.” Further argument led 
the shopkeeper to hurl a weight at his customer's face, 
inflicting serious injury. His cries brought in a passing 
Russian and then a Chinese policeman. The policeman 
having inquired what was to do, first slapped the new- 
comer and then took both the Russians off to the prison 
and locked them up for the night. Next morning they 
were offered their liberty on condition that they signed 
a customary form stating they had no ground of 
complaint. 

Knowing such things as these (and literally hundreds of 
such cases of injustice are occurring) it is no wonder that 
law-abiding Englishmen do not look kindly on any pro- 
posal to abolish extraterritoriality immediately. But 
although we should stand to lose much, the Chinese them- 
selves stand to lose more. The whole Chinese nation is 


one. 


suffering acutely from the injustice of legal administration. 
Military men enforce demands for immense sums of 
money, not merely from the well-to-do but from even 
poor people ; able-bodied men are constantly kidnapped 
and forced to carry loads for the soldiers. 

considerable amount of prison visitation. 


I have done a 
Before the 


ae 


Revolution of 1911, i.e., in the Manchu days, I nevyep 
found a really innocent man in prison. Since then I haye 
found many such, and their numbers are increasing. Of 
course, the Chinese desire to be freed from this sad con. 
dition. As long as “unequal treaties” are in force, the 
best lever exists for lifting the whole Chinese administra. 
tion of law to a higher level. Abandon the advantages 
of extraterritoriality and there is no inducement left for 
the present rulers to improve matters. It would be 
difficult to show any serious inconvenience to the Chinese 
because foreigners are judged justly. The Chinese them- 
selves sometimes speak as if foreigners were not under law, 
That is altogether wrong. Chinese can obtain redress from 
any law-breaking Englishman more quickly, 
cheaply and more certainly than they can from a law- 
breaking Chinese. Abolish extraterritoriality and rascally 
Englishmen (and there are such) will find it easier to avoid 
the just retribution of their evil deeds than they do to-day, 
I have known more or less intimately a considerable 
number of British consuls. I have never heard even a 
rumour that any one of them when trying a British 
citizen on a charge brought by a Chinese has been guilty 
of exonerating a wrong-doer on the ground of nationality. 
There are many cases of appeal, but I have never known 
one in which justice has been wrested by a consul. You 
would find it hard to discover an honest Chinese who 
could say about any Chinese magistrate he has known 
that he never decided a case unjustly ; a few do not take 
bribes, but they are only a few. 

We ought to make it plain that for the present the 
“unequal treaties” must be maintained, but we ought 
still more to impress on the Chinese our sincere wish to 
abolish them as soon as ever Chinese judges administer 
real justice to their own people. 

GILBERT G, WARREN, 


ec 


more 


WEEK IN) PARLIAMENT 


By New MEMBER, 


THE 


M* NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S handling of 
a the Pensions Bill in Committee last week elicited 
the warm admiration of members on all sides of the 
House. Night after night he carried on, undaunted, 
unrufiled, and apparently untired. The efliciency at 
the Ministry of Health is certainly impressive, for both 
the Minister, with his vast municipal experience in 
Birmingham, and his deputy, Sir Kingsley Wood, have 
an intimate and comprehensive knowledge of their work, 
and both are debaters of no ordinary skill. There is 
a pleasant sense of security when any subject connected 
with the Health Ministry is under discussion, due to the 
certainty that the Government reply will be clear, in- 
cisive, and correct, without the necessity for any con- 
sultation between ministers and the experts under the 
The same cannot, unfortunately; be said of 
all the Departments. In the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is the 
outstanding success in the present administration. He 
is a realist in the best sense of the word, for he neither 
seeks to achicve the impossible, nor does he attempt 
to cover up difficulties with a flow of empty words, 
Under his supervision an ever larger number of houses 
get built, but he does not boast about it. 

Similarly his Pensions Bill goes through without 
hitch. It is not a perfect measure—in certain respects 
it has considerable defects—but Mr. Chamberlain may 
justly claim that it is conceived on sound lines, and is 
a genuine and weighty contribution to the social problem, 
When one considers that the Minister of Health is also 


gallery. 





as gre 
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in charge of the Rating and Valuation Bill it is 
acknowledge such 
work coupled 


and to admire 


impossible not to 
with such solid effici- 


capacity for hard 
ency. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s analysis of the trade position 
on Monday was a sufficiently lucid exposition as far as 
jt went, although it appeared to be rather an amateurish 
effort, when contrasted with the speeches of Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Walter Runciman, who followed. Sir 
Alfred continues to interest the House to a remarkable 
degree. He begins, invariably, with a few preliminary 
observations upon the subject of the Gold Standard, 
the return to which incurred his keen displeasure, and 
which he holds to be chiefly responsible for the trade 
depression. Then he the theme of his 
and on Monday this was an appeal to the 


turns to main 
speech 
Government 
for individual and Imperial development, and to permit 
Mr. 


Webb displayed an optimism that was almost 


to use the credit, created at such a cost, 
once more the floating of foreign issues in the City. 
Sidney 
hilarious, 
of Trade 
opinion which it is almost necessary for him to hold, 
that On 


‘was helpful, and a vast improvement 


and an unshakeable conviction that the Board 
can do nothing to alleviate the situation, an 
achievements at ollice. 


in view of his own 


the whole the 


on th uncmipl vment debate of the previous week, 
A satisfactory feature was the amount of attention paid 
to Impertal development both by the President of the 
Boa wf Trade a d Mr. Alexander. On Tuesday the 
Miisi of Labour secured his Unemployment Bill 
without diticalty ino ai thin House, many members 
hay to hear Lord Birkenhead, and been re- 
warded 


ENGLAND REVISITED 


Br Enianry Sepowick, Eprror or tut Atlantic 
Monthly. 
tator is good enoueh to ask me for a brief 


i ie Spi 

summary of impressions gained during a recent visit 
to England. Since the 
comes from tli 
that I 


fecling for England is too 


only interest in such impressions 
candour of the record, I take it for granted 
My 


of offering 


may speak without conscious reservation. 


genuine to admit 


offence, and when none is meant none should be 
taken, 

Gone, it seems to me, is the old buoyancy of England. 
A less coherent confidence has taken its place. The 


Enelishman still swears by England’s future, but in his 
ration there is a touch of the irrational optimist. 


The American 


aSSCY< 


asks where British markets are to come 


from Ile points to the portentous decline in the key 
industry of coal, He mentions the steady contraction of 
her natural resources. He cites the appalling cost of 
Empire not in pounds sterling, though that is heavy 
enough, but in the costlier export of administrative 
capacity That sentence of exile which the generations 


annually pronounce on the ablest graduates of the Univer- 
condemning them to administer the destinies of 


SITS 


alien peoples and to neglect their own, is the heaviest 


tribute a nation ever paid. These are the young 
men England herself most needs. To such persistent 
inquiry there is no formulated reply. The Englishman 


is merely constitutionally hopeful. ‘“ In some way we'll 
muddle through.” 

*Muddile through!” What an archaic shibboleth for 
the world we live in. It 
wars and science in industry was a 


belonged to the era when 


} ] . . ; 
SHALaowyV SuPrmaise, 


Not while [ was in England, though I frequently read 


Parliamentary reports, did I hear any serious insistence 
on the be-all and end-all of essential reform—unsparing, 
pitiless economy. Men talked of the extension of the 
Insurance Act as if a purely abstract question of desir- 
ability under debate. 
Britain’s shouldering another thirty million pounds or so 


The grim prospect of 


were 
annually hardly entered into the question. The papers 
heavily discussed the incidence of the expense and the 
prospective shares of employer, employee, and State just 
as if every penny’s burden must not in the end fall on the 
tax-payer. The truth is that when for years billions have 
filled men’s mouths (though not their stomachs or their 
pockets) mere millions have an airy, unsubstantial 
sound, 

Discussions like this set the visitor wondering whether 
the bankers’ policies (keeping Britain’s credit high, her 
sterling at parity, cost what it may in flat deflation and 
in taxing to the limit of enduranee) will in the unrolling 
struggle prove the folly of Germany’s method of organ- 
izing industry and letting credit go hang. Honesty as well 
Can they save 


Will it be 


come ill, 


as tradition have guided British policy. 
British trade? Ali honour to the experiment. 


paid in any other coin Come good, these 


policies are the perfect expression of a public courage 


which has not, I imagine, been greatly surpassed since 
Rioman times. Every American takes his hat off to this 
universal equanimity in time of stress. There ts an “* of 
courseness ” in men’s attitude, a complete lack of 
emotion which stirs emotion in the observer. The sense 
of weary cheerfulness, if I may say so, hovering about it 


all is quite unmatchab! 


If I were to name another quality salient as English 
1 ; 


would be Mine lice. You see 


lish lack of prejuc 
it in the colleges, where the cranks are left in peace 


courage, it 
and a 


boy (or a don for that matter) may be as odd as his Maker 
You watch it daily at Hvde Park 


London 


intended him to be. 
You 
starts a pogrom in the Election Committee if a Jew comes 
You 


Jolshevism is discussed as a political theory rather 


Corner. notice if in clubs when no one 


up for membership. hear it at anvbody’s table 
when 
than as acrime. Even the case for France pres nted by 


a Frenchman is accorded a decent hearing, and the 
Germans are very seldom *“ Huns.” 

It is a curious thing that while tolerance is the corner- 
stone of democratic theory, Britain alone among demo- 
cracies really regards it as a virtue. 

Of the twin birthrights of an Enelishman 
only the former keeps its ancient estate. 
Free from the taint of 


Ilere and there even 


horse-racing 
and_ politics 
Politics are become too political. 
economies they have lost prestige. 
someone remarks that politics are the 
scum on deep waters. Still the tradition persists of 
polities for polities’ sake, and you watch the daily Par- 


ominious omen 


liamentary phenomenon of further partition of England’s 
wealth when it is obvious that there is not enough at 
present to go round. I do not wish to speak slightingly 
of this, for I believe a passion for justice is rooted in 
English character. What I would emphasize is the lack 
of insistence on the undoubted fact that if all Englishmen 
are to be well paid then England’s patrimony must be 
increased. 
remedy for the lack of food, housing, and 
which make life pleasant. 

The fountain-head of politics, Parliament itself, lacks 
its old distinction both intellectual and personal. On both 
sides of the water political Death loves a shining mark, 
with other 


Division may be just, but it is an imperfect 
the things 


and men of eminence content themselves 
careers. ‘It is a hard saying, but the House of Commons 
does not strike the observer as a more remarkable body 
than our own Congress. 


Even the most cursory comment on England to-day 
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must touch upon beneficent social improvement. Drun- 
kenness is declining. Slums are receding. Crime itself 
grows visibly less. Only gambling, a more virulent 
humour in the blood than perhaps the Erglish realize, is 
increasing through all ranks of society. Yes, it behoves 
the American critic to think increasingly of the order of 
The sins and blots of England’s civiliza- 
are 


his own house. 
tion are on the ebb, but her vital throbbing forces 
they, too, near the turn of the tide ? 

No fair-minded American disputes the intellectual pre- 
dominance of England. It is a superficial observation 
with just cnough truth to leave a sting, that in my country 
half the population talks of nothing but dress, and the 
other of nothing but business. In England (except on 
Derby Day) one feels intellectual currents running at high 
voltage. More grossly ignorant in the masses, the classes 
have the advantage of us. English writing is far better 
than ours (though the newspapers by and large are not) ; 
English thinking is more diversified, more intense, more 
fruitful, and more unselfish. Only the arts of painting 
and architecture (the last with glorious exceptions) lag 
behind. 

In the central ugliness of Trafalgar the 
American listens at the heart of an organism mightier 
than anything his nation has conceived. Stand quict 
a moment and the thrill is tremendous. Here still is the 
very centre of the worl. 


Square 


HIGH COST OF BABIES 


By Herrua Davies. 


THE 
4 


is said that if we, as a nation, are to maintain our 


ii 
numbers, 


every married couple must give four 
children to the world. Try counting heads in homes 


in your own cirele, and I think you will agree that, 
nowadays, a family of four, in the middle class at least, 
fairly corresponds to the family of eight or more twenty 
years Many factors contributed to this 
state of affairs, but, in the final analysis, most of these 
boil down to the question of expense. The 
young couple who marry for love are forced to subdue 
their parental instincts. Quite apart from future burdens 
—the children’s clothing, education and equipment, to 
which the optimistic might shut their eves there is the 
more immediate question of meeting the cost of the 
actual advent of the child. 

But is it necessary for the baby’s arrival to be such 
a heavy burden? the uninitiated may ask, and follow up 
the question by an account of the wonderful way in 
which their mothers managed on next to nothing. That 
may be, but you cannot put the clock back. Prices 
have stiffened all round; knowledge has increased all 
round. What was good enough for our mothers is not 
good enough for us, simply because our standards have 
altered. Thirty years ago, for instance, a cradle might 
be dispensed with because a mother’s bed was good 
enough, or indeed the * best place,” for a young baby 
to sleep in; we might buy a cheap “ pram,” because ball 
bearings meant nothing to us, or the connexion between 
spines and springs; we might have a “ homely body ” 
for a nurse, for scientific ways with babies were never 
dreamt of; the family doctor would see us through, 
as specialists were few, and, if complications did occur 
--well, it was very sad, but no one’s fault. But 
for goodness’ sake don’t let us say, “ We got on very 
well with it.’ Did we? Ask the doctors, ask the 
hospitals, ask the Army authorities. Nothing is so 


ago. have 


average 


amazing as the complacency with which a woman, 
who will not avail herself of modern baby lore, will 
say, “ My mother used to nurse me whenever I cried 


and I am all right,” when a few moments before she 
has been complaining of indigestion or insomnia or lack 
of vitality. The plain fact is, that the higher our 
standards of health, the more seriously we take our 
duty to the unborn; the more chance we give a child 
to grow up Al instead of C3, the more expensive do 
babies become. It is far easier to allow pre-natal 
treatment to slide, to forgo a visit to the dentist, to 
struggle up and about instead of taking proper rest 
after the event, to make shift with a less qualified 
nurse and a less competent obstetrician, to shut our 
eyes to defects in the baby and trust that he will grow 
out of them, than it is to shoulder the financial burden 
that must fall on the shoulders of the woman whose 
ideals do not coincide with her means. 

When my second baby was born I was fortunate 
enough to have my attention directed to an extremely 
comfortable and reliable maternity home, where profitcer- 
ing was not the order of the day, and where the doctors, 
while charging the fees of the general practitioner, had 
specialized in modern ways. At the time a correspond- 
the *“* High Cost of Babies ” 
—was raging in the Times, and I joined in to put on 
record the fact that I had found it possible to have 
my baby in safety and comfort for well under £40, 
I remember receiving a letter from a professional man, 
congratulating me on my good fortune, and asking for 
further particulars, explaining that his wife’s last con- 
finement (with some complications, certainly) had cost 
some three hundred guineas! That is just the trouble ; 
the cost of a confinement, however carefully planned 
out ahead, can never be a fixed sum. At the last moment 
the services of a specialist or of an extra nurse may be 


ence on this very question 


required. To present a single baby to the nation (and 
avoid the charge of manslaughter) may run any couple 
How many of the 
to-day can stand a burden like this more than once 
in a lifetime? Once the baby is 
guarantee but that it may be found that his eyes, ears 


into three figures. middle classes 


here there is no 


or other parts of him need special care — minor operations 
and adjustments which are going to make all the differ- 
ence to him later, and so fees mount up. In the mean- 
while, in the of the watchful 
household expenses increase, and the hundred-and-one 


absence mistress 's eve, 
little economies, which alone cnsure two ends meeting, 
are neglected. Numbers of middle-class women, trying 
to puzzle out the cheapest way to have a baby, cut out 
the pre-natal part, engage a nurse for three weeks only — 
a part of which time is usually wasted by wrong caleula- 
tions—and generally cheesepare all round, not at the 
expense of luxury, but of health and efliciency. 

Two typical cases come to my mind. One was a young 
mother in the suburbs who had only recently come to 
London and knew no She determined to 
expense by importing an old-fashioned midwife from 
her provincial home, who would not be above cooking 
the food and cleaning the house. She visit 
to the dentist, that most necessary preparation for 
motherhood. She found the cheapest doctor in the 
neighbourhood and, by thus planning and contriving, 
arranged that, apart from “‘ pram,” cot and layette, it 
should cost £20 to bring her baby into the world. Even 
to meet this was a difficulty, but the tragic part was the 
result. The overworked, old-fashioned believed 
that to fill the child up whenever he cried would be the 
easiest way to manage him, while to have him in bed 
with her would dope him into a sleepy stupor all night. 
The baby did not thrive, and, at the end of the month, 
the mother had hardly started to pick up strength and 
the child was a muling and puling bundle of bad habits 
and spoilt digestion. Another mother decided to solve 


one. save 


forwent a 


nurse 
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the problem by going as paying patient to a hospital. 
j 


She was asked £6 6s. per weck, but on being informed 
that be 

students to be present at the confinement for experience, 
Instead 
she went to a private nursing home, where the food was 


she must prepared for two or three medical 


she felt that this was more than she could face. 


execrable, and where baby was allowed to get thrush 
and an inflamed eve before he left. 

The average middle-class mother finds herself between 
the Seylla of inefliciency and the Charybdis of expense. 
A solution of the problem is by no means easy, but 
The first, 
that the State considers a healthy baby an asset, the 
remitting of the greater part of Income Tax on any year 
in which a child is born, in cases of taxable income up 
to, sav, £800 a vear. 

The second, the establishing of a number of maternity 
hospital 
bed-rock 


midwives 


here are just two suggestions. presuming 


but without 
kept to a 


and 


homes—of hospital standard, 


institutionalism-—where fees 
Numbers of 
would gladly start such homes, were it not for the capital 
and the difficulty of at 
would advance 


are 


qualified doctors 


basis. 


outlay involved first getting 


themselves known. If the Government 
money on easy terms for equipment, and make known 
the addresses of homes up to their standard through the 
health 


possible, with beds always full, for such homes to be 


various societies and journals, it should be 


run at much lower -charges than at present prevail and 
vet a profit be made. It is more and more usual on this 
side of the Atlantic, and an established practice in 
America, for confinements, like operations, to take place 
To encourage private enterprise in 


from home. 


setting up trustworthy maternity homes would be of 


away 


far greater valuc than the establishing of any single 
maternity hospital for the middle classes; the mother 
must go somewhere in her own neighbourhood so that 


there is no long journey to face if the baby comes before 
he is exp cted. 


THE UNKNOWN BIRD 

; - roar of the traffic became gradually less and less, 
splutteringly intermittent, for there is, it seems, 
something about the gradient of the Bayswater Road 
which vastly excites drivers of west-bound omnibuses 
scurrying homewards of an evening from the theatres with 
Or is it that the drivers, 
the One 


their full cargoes of passengers. 
too, are glad to get away from 
cannot. tell. 

Far in the distance, or so it seemed, Big Ben tolled 


theatres ? 


an hour. Itumanly speaking, the Park, for all 
practical purposes, was deserted. But at the Birds’ 
Sanctuary all was bustle and activity for the first big 
reception of the season. There was so much to do. 


Tiny buttercups of phosphorus to be lit and placed at 
stated intervals in order to illumine the Jawns and gardens 
and pools for those who had not been able to attend the 
opening ceremony and did not yet know their way about. 
Supper to prepare—which was not so easy as it sounded, 
for the only tea-gardens the world’s most beautiful park 
And such unimagin- 

They had already 
With 
had again been exhorted, 

to take great care not 
On this seore of difficult 


had been some grumbling from the petulant 


provides were quite a lone wav off. 


ative ¢ ring when you got there! 
complained to the London County Council about it. 
fatal result. The kindly waite 
under pain of terrible penaltic 
to drop scraps on the grass ! 
catcring ther 
moorhens and other water-birds that the Sanctuary had 
not been placed on the banks of the Serpentine. A 
prettier site, they had urged, with some justice, and more 


central. It was such a long, tiring uphill pull, especially 


for birds accustomed to the water, past the Powder 
Magazine with its sinister name and its strangely-bedecked 
guardians holding their alarming rifles so firmly. The 
Serpentine site would have been easier, too, they said, 
for the committee of the Sanctuary responsible for the 
Not only were the tea-gardens 
much nearer, but there were also cherry stones, banana 


feeding arrangements. 


skins, 2 


greengages and sometimes even whole bags of 


buns thrown out on to the surface of the waters by 
careless (and yet thoughtful) people passing by in rowing 
boats. 

On this had 


successfully prepared and any complaints were drowned 


occasion, however, a great feast been 
Such a chatter of conver- 
Such a lot 
had happened since the end of the previous season! 
! That much they 


gathered from the newspapers which were left in the park 


in a chorus of chirping praise. 
sation, for there was so much to talk about! 


They were right in the public eye 


every day under the free seats and the twopenny chairs. 
was a buzz of talk. Who was 
This wicked Epstein? This 
Works ?) This Prime Minister 
who spoke so gently and so wisely while labouring all the 
! aliliction ? Above all, 


a heavy domestic 
who were these funny old gentlemen writing to the Times—- 


And so on all sides there 
Ifudson ? 


committee ? This Office of 


this benevolent 


time under 


an imposing paper only to be found, so experience taught, 
taking up the cudgels on 
their behalf without being invited to do so, and venturing 


to state in public print what they, the birds, were thinking 


under the twopenny chairs 


1 ‘ 
enough ! 


The 


! ’ 
COCKNCYs, 


in private? As if their minds were simple 
It was all very mysterious and rather tiresome ! 
humble, little 
publicity wondered 
The blackbirds, 


cood, industrious 
resented all this 


couldn't have their Sanctuary in peace. 


Sparrows, 
and why thev 
on the other hand, rather enjoyed it, and having a few 
fine frocks to show off at this time of the year, they revelled 
in the frequent visits of the men with cameras—until 
they discovered that these curious individuals did not 
come to photograph the birds. All the world was clamour- 
ing for pictures of the famous panel. No one seemed to 
remember that the panel was only intended as a_back- 
ground for the birds... So ran the talk, babbling, 
chirping, jumping from group to group. 

On the edge of an artificial lake, into which a fountain 
was trickling pleasantly, and some distance apart from 
the crush of the general crowd, stood an old raven, 
gazing thoughtfully into the water. A curiously ironical 
smile twisted the lines of his mouth from time to time, 
giving him an almost malevolent expression. He was a 
cynic, this sleek fellow, and a well-known bird about 
London, much sought after at ladies’ receptions for his 
malicious toneue. 


handsome and slightly 


There was no ornithological gossip with which he was not 


appt arance 


And yet, like many of his kind, he was a 


acquainted. 
lonely creature, hating the foolish things of the world, 
but just a trille too lazy to do anything to try to pui them 
right. Ilis heart was 
trouble ever came to him ;: 
ym of Heaven. ...A 


of pure gold ; no fellow-creature in 


and found him wanting. Of 


such is the Kined pretty little 
Jady swallow, but lately returned from the south of 
France, fluttered upto him. There had been some scandal 
about her in Mayfair the year before (breaking up a happy 


d), and though a winter’s retirement 


of the 
were still many (prudish, suburban 


home, it was rumour 
to the Riviera ha 


ccrt 


d kept her out 


public cve to a 
un extent, thei 
birds who could not afford to live in Mayfajr) who turned 
and memorable 


and 


their backs on |i even on this festive 


occasion, when all personal spites, petty jcalousies, 


party polities were supposed to be lorgotcen, Not so the 
Raven. He 


weleomed her with a smile. 
+. Ah, 


my dear, I'm glad to see you. Wou're looking 
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lovely. Hflow well you keep your figure! Well, and 
what do you think of it ?” 

The Swallow coyly preened herself in the words of his 
flattery. 

* Think of what, old friend ? ” she asked lazily. 

“ This,’ the Raven replied, rather abruptly. “ All 
this fuss und bother. This garden and, above all, this 
piece of statuary.” 

The Swallow loo! « sbout her. 

“Tve only been back a couple of days. 
had time to think vet.” 

“Well, youll have to. Everybody is pretending to 
think in London at the moment. It doesn’t matter what 
so long as they can find something smart and clever.” 

There was a little pause. 

“ Who was this Hudson ? ” she asked. 

“Ah, if only they all had your humility! Hudson, 
my dear, was a very wise man, so wise that he loved the 
countryside, the green mansions, and the purple lands 
of the world better than the towns where Nature is 
always at a losing war with what they are pleased to call 
Progress. And witha great love and a deep understanding 
he appreciated our own people, forgiving us our faults 
and vanities, admiring us for our virtues. He knew every 
twist in the bird-mind.” 

The Raven stopped. His voice was husky, and there 
was a film of tears in front of his eyes, 

“ Yes . and what then?” 

“Well, he had not only these beautiful thoughts, this 
rare insight, but also the sublime gift of being able to 
express them in the perfect simplicity of beautiful English 
prose.” 

“And did his books sell?” 

The Raven laughed grimly. 

“ Of course not! A few choice literary spirits knew of 
him. They passed on his high repute to their faithful 
followers, and so a little public was formed for his works, 
but that was all. Then he died!” 

* But these letters to the papers ? 
saying what he would have liked ? 
something ? ” 

* Precious little, my poor innocent child, except that 
the writers of them feel that something unusual has 
happened, something not ‘ quite nice,” and when the 
English feel like that they write solemn letters to the 
papers and feel, oh, so much better! They say that this 
figure of a bird-woman, because it has made them think, 
is an *‘ outrage to the memory of Hudson!’ As if they 
ever bothered about him when he was alive! Bah! the 
hypocrisy of it!” 

* Who is this figure ? ”’ 

“ Rima, the Goddess, they say, but who knows, and 
what does it matter ? These barren fools would have 
their artist produce a stone photograph in the shape and 
Then they 
should have employed a stone-mason: a Government 
contractor, perhaps, so that the silly questions asked in 
their ridiculous House of Commons would then have been 
only financial, not aesthetic! As it was, for once they 
had the good sense to employ an artist-—and a great artist, 
and the true function of Art is creation, not reproduction.” 

The Raven hobbled over to the figure of Rima. 

*“ Look at it,” he said. “ Here is a spiritual piece of 
and they have to give it police protection 
to prevent it being tarred and feathered !” 

The Swallow looked at it closely; then again from 


I've hardly 


These articles 


Surely they mean 


image of a character in one of his books. 


symbolism 


another angle. 

“Jt is very beautiful,” she murmured. “I hope she 
will find the freedom she is looking for.” 

The Raven nodded his head wisely. 

* Ah, you notice it, too—that trying to escape from a 
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crucified civilization? Tm glad. But then you're a 
woman—one, I faney, who has drunk the dregs of love 
and tasted the salt sting of sorrow... You have 
suffered ... Such a one would notice it... Is it 
not so?” 

There was a little pause. 

“ How well you know the world, old friend,” said the 
Swallow, softly. 

The Raven shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T watch it going round all the time. There’s nothing 
in it. It’s my job... Ive nothing better to do,” he 
added, bitterly. 

** Do you think she will find her freedom ? * the Swallow 
asked. 

* Ah, if we only knew that, my dear! It is the secret 
of life. Who knows what freedom really is, er where to 
find it ? But she may find a Sanctuary, and that will be 
something. They call this a Sanctuary! One day it 
will be, but not yet There will be no 
peace here until the humans have stopped talking about 
it! They lean on the railings hour after hour; they 
talk and chatter; chatter and talk, and make me wonder 
that God can tolerate such a mass of concentrated folly 
in His world. Christ found that 
out. But a time will come, believe me, when the weary 


- not yet. 


So it has always been. 


and the unhappy and the disillusioned will keep vigil 
here in the cool evenings, silent and at peace, gaining 
strength from the superb optimism of that figure. Then 
it will be a real Sanctuary 
meet on an equal footing ... We have talked long 


where Mankind and the birds 
enough, my child. Let me get you some supper.” 
They walked away. 


By Sy Bi 
THE NURSERY OF CRICKET 
| T is delightfully appropriate that Winchester should 


have bought Broad-Halfpenny ; 
charming that the event should be celebrated by playing 


and it is historically 


a match against Hambledon, on a pitch at least 150 
years old. Some of us will see the ghost of John Nyren 
revisiting the fields, where he began life as “* farmer's 
boy ” and made a name that will live as long as cricket. 
Winchester boys have played games in Hampshire for 
some 600 years and “ great is juxtaposition.” 
therefore natural enough owners of the pitches where 
cricket, as we know it, had its birth. 
county matches between Surrey and Hampshire twenty- 
five years at least before Hambledon’s great days. Never- 


They are 


There were 


theless the club was the mother club, not excluding the 
Marylebone, which carried the name * Lord’s” from the 
first home in Dorset Square. There have been no changes 
of place or name at Hambledon; even the * Bat and 
Ball’ remains, though the game there began to lose 
quality from the day Nyren migrated. 
pity that the fire at the new Lord’s destroyed the records, 
but we have a fairly continuous reference to the fields 
where Nyren exercised his physical and moral talents ; 
and his own works have kept green the name of his great 
fcllow-players. Winchester cricket has been good for 
many years, but if there is anything in the spirit of a 


It was a grievous 


place, in the continuity of history, it will acquire yet more 
sterling properties now that the College has a closer 
connexion with the very nursery of the game. 

It might even do sonie of them good to read Nyren’s still 
sterling advice. He was in love with the technique of 
cricket hardly less than with its moral influence. Hamp- 


shire breeds—or at any rate develops—such characters. 
It is not perhaps altogether a foolish fancy to associate 
in imagination John Nyren and Gilbert White. They were 


contemporaries. Both were classics and should remain so 
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jn reputation. Both breathed a sort of moral exhilaration 
jn their pursuits, while they preserved a quiet demeanour. 
John Nyren’s book boasts even a certain precision of 
just description that might not be disowned by White, 
and his assistant scribe, C. C. Clarke—to whom, doubtless, 
much is due—has a name associated with the best in 
British literature, through his joint authorship of the 
Shakespeare Concordance. Gilbert White was only less 
interested in cricket than in the willow warbler. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, that notable cricket histerian, begins a work on 
Nyren with this pretty letter of White’s about his four- 
year-old nephew. It was written on August Ist, 1787: 
“Little Tom Clement is visiting at Petersfield, where he 
his grandfather 
bowls ; and his great-grandmother watches out !” 


plays much at cricket: Tom bats: 


The Hambledon Club was probably formed about 
1750; and during its vears of glory—all in the eighteenth 
century —cricket really took shape. The hole between 
the wickets, where the ball might be placed for stumping 
or running out, was abolished. The two stumps with the 
absurd gap between them, a cause of lamentation to the 
unlucky bowler, gave place to three, allowing no passage 
to the ball. The crooked bat (following an evolution that 
was recorded a century later of the lawn-tennis racquet) 
hecame a symmetric bat. Even forward play and the 
squared left elbow were recognized as virtues, albeit new 
ones, before the glories of Hambledon waned. But Nyren 
was never reconciled to the new bowling, which he called 
throwing. In case a modern controversy should revive, 
it is well to remember that Nvren would have preferred to 
broaden the wicket rather than interfere with the bowler. 

It is a nice question whether Hambledon or Winchester 
is the more honoured by the new connexion, for the boys 
after all have the longer heredity. Cricket was first prac- 
tised as a boys’ game; and the first authentic references 
refer to the playing of the game by schoolboys in the 
parent counties of Surrey and Hampshire. The first, under 
date 1598, reports a witness as saying that “ Hee, being a 
cholar in the free school of Guideford, Hee and several 
fellows did runne and play there at crickett 


ol his 
and other plat ae 
where in 1650 Bishop Ken, when still a 


” atte mpting 


e second has direct reference to 


Winchester itself, 
schoolboy, was rather unkindly described as * 
to weild a ericket bat.” 

The modern critic would rather say of the present 
schoolboy that “he attempted to bowl a ball.” How 
very well the boy bats, with conscious art in every stroke. 
v badly he bowls, with individual weakness all 
r! tis pr rhaps a mistake that he does not desceend— 
to the Broad-Ialfpenny manner of de- 


livering the ball, even if the bulk of modern Batsmen on 


the modern wicket think they could make small beer of 


Who knows ? 
lection will set afoot a new fashion in lobs! 

In popular imagination the cricket era that followed 
Hambledon is much the better known. Lillywhite and 
l 


und rhand delivery. iM rhaps r¢ col- 


ler Pitch are almost houschold words among people 


who have never heard of John Small or David Ifarris, 
those giants of old. Now, Harris was a greater man than 
* old Lumpy a for when he walke d up to Broad Halfpe nny 


at six in the morning of a big match he would “* pitch a 
good wicket ” not only for himself—mark that !—but for 
the man who had to bowl with him. Not so old Lumpy, 
who being more selfish and cunning would “ select a point 
where his own ball was likely to shoot, that is, over the 
brow of a little hill.’ He was unlike Lumpy, too, in pre- 
ferring a rising ground against which to pitch his balls, 
‘with his manly contempt of every action that 
he could select. 


and this 
bore the character of meanness ~ 
The pitch will not so be chosen on July 11th. If the ball 


‘either bumps or shoots it will be accounted for a discredit, 


not a virtue in the groundman; and perhaps after all 
why we know Fuller Pitch so much better then David 
Harris is that Lord's, not Hambledon, is the nursery of 
the modern pitch, and therefore of the modern style of 
both bowling and batting. 

However that may be, no single locality ever produced 
so masterful a group of cricketers as Hambledon, and this 
Hambledon game, in which as in old days local and 
county players will have a share, will help to keep lively 
the historical imagination of our cricketers and keep green 
the memory of its great men and of its literature. After 
all, Nyren (or Clarke) wrote one of the best title-pages 
of any sporting book. How well it reads: ‘ The Young 
Cricketer’s Tutor: comprising full directions for playing 
the elegant and manly game of CRICKETT; with a 
complete version of the laws and regulations: by 
John Nyren a player of the celebrated Old Hambledon 
Club and in the Mary-le-bone Club.” 

“ The clegant and manly game!” It is still that, and 
likely to be; and in spite of the heresy of “ throwing’ 
its moral qualities do not wane, either among “ gentle 
or simple,” cither in this country or in our Antipodes, 


THE 


PRESTIGE 
FILMS 


CINEMA 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH 


Tim reputation and civic importance of the cinema are just 
now being discussed in everv kind of building where news- 
papers are opened. It is as though no one had realised until 
now that over a third of the population goes to the pictures 
every week of the year, or that at least three-quarters of the 
films they see are of American origin. I suppose people 
did vaguely realise that British films were few ; even now they 
hesitate to admit that British films are (with the exception of 
travel-pictures) mostly unattractive. Avparently in the hope 
of encouraging the home product, a rather violent attack 
has been levelled against transatlantic films, and as though 


timed expressly to justify not only the detractors of American 
I j : 


films but also the enemies of the cinemas as a whole, a costly 
spectacular production called The Phantom of the Opera 
has been brought into this country in surely the most tasteless 


wav that ever any merchandise has been landed on an alien 
shore, by a publicity agent who imagined he could trick 
detachments of His Majesty's forces into marching the film, 


with drums and banners, triumphantly into London and that 


he could do so unrebuked. Of cours he has apologised for 
the incident. 

The status of cinematography is at no time too high. 
Virst. it is new and lacks the ancient honour which the other 
arts have long enjoyed. Second, it is despised for being a 
mechanical art, though how in fact it is more mechanical 
than pianoforte or orchestral musie I cannot see. Then, 
it still smells overmuch of the sawdust and beer-fumes of the 
cireuses and low music-halls whence it has drawn so much of 


its very vital inspiration and talent. It is an art of the 


pe ple. This, to my mind, is a merit, but one cannot deny 
that the cinema lacks chic. It is true that wealthy, well-born 
and intelligent people go to the pictures, but their attendance 
is not noted by the Press as it is when the same people go to 
the theatre. 

Jut no prejudice need make us forgct that when one talks 
of films one really means American films, which compose 
the major part of our programmes here and an increasing 
proportion of French, German, Indian, Japanese and Colonial 
programmes. ‘That i why I view with such misgivings any 
attempt to assist British films by excluding by taxation or 
otherwise those from the United States. Take away American 


films and you close the cinemas. It is true that many of their 
films are vulgar and stupid, but, as literature is not disgraced 
nv horribles, or the drama by idiotic 


by the existence of pe! 
plays, the cinema as a whole, and the American contribution 
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generally, cannot be written off on this account. Also the 
public happens to like American films, and the public has a 
right to the amusements it prefers. As a_pleasure-loving 
member of the public, let me confess that wild horses would 
not drag me to see the average British film while there was an 
American picture to be seen, or, indeed, in any case. After 
the last terrible earthquake in Japan, the first step of the 
Government there was to have all available picture-houses 
opened again. They wisely acknowledged the undeniable 
‘ralmative value of the moving-picture as a relaxation for 
nerve-wracked humanity. We are all of us, to-day, more or 
less nerve-wracked ; and T suggest that the cinema, and 
therefore American films in particular, do far more social 
good than they do harm. 

Of course it is perfectly true that they also “ publicize” 
the United States better than any other agent could do. The 
world is constantly offered a picture of an America which 
is hard-working and prosperous, where mechanics possess 
‘ars, and one concludes that such a country is inventive, 
enterprising and very rich, It is a great pity that no British 
films do a similar service abroad for this country. On the 
other hand, I sometimes wonder whether we really respect 
America as much as we might but for such incidents 
as this recent Phantom of the Opera affair, and but for many 
tasteless and vulgar American films. 

Ilow can we best encourage a revival of the English film ? 
Hardly by excluding those of other countries. IT think the 
first necessity is to realize our own weakness, and to face the 
fact that our films are bad; that they are nearly all boring, 
poorly conceived, wretchedly directed, hopelessly acted, and 
abominably photographed and titled. Even if money is 
raised for increased production here, as T am sure it will be, 
it will be a long time before we can make sound and enter- 
taining films, simply because there has been no continuity 
of experience here, whereas in the States men and women 
in their thousands have grown up learning the business of 
filift-making. British films are in the position of Mr. D. W. 
Griflith, who was once pre-eminent and who because he has 
neglected to keep track of the continual developments, pro- 
gresses and improvements made every day in the craft of 
cinematography seems now unable to do anything but 
bore us. 

Two things must be done. 

New blood must be attracted to the studios: intelligent 
and energetic people must be apprenticed to the business 
to acquire proficiency in directing, photographing, editing, 
titling, lighting and also in acting. 

And_ films are * different” 
shall never by attempting to 
spectacular productions or sex-dramas, 
respect and obviously study American films. have succeeded 
in making their influence felt far and wide by achieving 
several pictures which are definitely * different,” that is 
which are psychologically true and which are sincerely acted, 
craftily photographed, and originally planned. We English 
could de worse than concentrate on the creation of character 
(rather than on type which is American), for we have already 
a sound national tradition of character-creation, Or we 
might attempt the lyrical, a manner which has disappeared 
since Swedish films died off. But, once more, we shall never 
succeed if we seck to beat America on her own ground, short 
of importing American producers, studio-staff and stars in 
bulk ; nor shall we succeed if we attempt obvious counter- 
propaganda, Our propaganda must be of the subtler kind 
achieved by Charles Dickens, one of the best publicity agents 
this country, or indeed for that matter the world, has ever 
seen, 


must be made. We 
imitate American 
The Germans, who 


which 
succeed 


Tris Barry. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HOMECROFTING—AN APPEAL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—I think it was last October that the Spectator raised the 
question whether a trial Homecroft could not be established 
somewhere under ¢xperimental conditions, to show just how 
far Homecrofting could be practised. Could not an actual 
Hfomecroft dwelling with the required garden be erected, and 
a manual worker who could keep accounts be installed, in order 
to show whether or not it was possible for him, by dint of 
feeding largely from the garden which he cultivated in his off- 
time, to save enough not only to own the house eventually, 
but in the meanwhile to sit secure, so far as to be beyond the 
reach of hunger, against the day when he is struck by unem- 
ployment or the country is struck by war ? So fascinating did 
the idea of such an experiment appear that some doubting 
Thomases who were quite sceptical of the result indicated 
their willingness to invest if a fund for this purpose were 
started, 

Now, Sir, I do not know made 
Spectator drop the subject these many months. But 
vidential it has been. For it almost seems as if, apart from 
the Spectator and apart from myself, the stage had been spon- 
taneously arranging itself for this experiment. It is now 
almost completely set. The right town has been found, the 
right land near it—almost in it-——and also the right Home- 
crofter. All that is needed now is to seize the moment and 
run the matter through, if the Spectator might lend a hand 
and help a * Homecroft Settlement Fund” of some £2,500 
This sum would be suflicient 


the 


pro- 


what Providence 


to be raised for the purpose. 
— if the fund were registered as a society or a company 

to buy outright a field of eighteen acres and also to erect 
the first experimental Homecroft. Although it would be 
hoped to obtain the bulk of this money in sums of £50 or 
over, all could help: and in the event of registration sums 
of £5 and under could be grouped to save expense. In one 
particular at least this effort would differ from most phil- 
anthropic Being a genuine attempt, not to 
“help” people but to help them to help themselves by 
getting on to their own feet, the money would partly, at 
least, be bound to come back. The subscribers could hardly 
possibly wholly lose their capital. Even if the experiment 
failed the land could be sold again, the proceeds dispersed 


objects. 


amongst the subscribers, and the Fund brought to an 
end. If, on the other hand, it succeeded, it is quite 
conceivable that other Ilomecrofts like the model one 


would be wanted, in which case the Fund could proceed to 
erect them, and eventually, perhaps, cover the whole eighteen 
acres (which would hold some thirty-six families), and thus 
make the first Ifomecroft Settlement in England an accom- 
plished fact. It—the model Settlement—-would then only 
need to be copied by every industrial centre in the country. 
And what this would mean for England : what it would mean 
if every working-man with a growing family could produce his 
food, and the best sort of food, from the soil by his own hands ; 
what this would mean for the integrity of family life, for the 
production of healthy children, for the reduction of food 
prices, for fighting tuberculosis, for the banishment of hunger, 
for the redemption of Britain’s wasted acres, for our national 
protection if our food-ships were sunk in another war ; all this 
I have set forth in Unemployment: A Suggested Policy,* and 
I shall not try to repeat it here. I will only say that it all 
turns on experimental efforts such as this in which T am now 
secking to interest the Spectator and its readers. And if you, 
Sir, would care to come out and see the set stage, view the 
land, see our prospective first Homecrofter, examine the whole 
proposal, and, in the event of your being satisfied, tell your 
readers so and let us go forward, then, it is my full belief 
that you would find you had done a service not unworthy 
to rank beside those great national services of the past which 
have done so much to make the Spectators name what it is 
to-day.—I am, Sir, Xe., J. W. Scott. 

Universily College, Cardiff. 

P.S%—Since the above was written some friends have come 
forward and bought an option for us on the land. This was 
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most unexpected and is most encouraging. Is it too much Street, where there is little fun for them except to throw 


to hope now that you and your readers may take the matter 
up before the few weeks are over when this option expires ? 
For once, he literally gives ten times who gives—or rather, 
invests —quickly. 

[We have dealt with Professor Seott’s letter in our leading 


columns ip. Spectator.| 


HOMECROFTING AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 
Sizr.—l am very much interested in what Professor Scott has 
IT am afraid it is true that 
without some sort of reform which would make land more 
easily aecessible to Labour it would be difficult to introduce 
Homecrofting on any extensive scale into this country. Do 


taught us to eall * Tlomecrofting.” 


those who believe in Homecrofting expect that every working- 
class family will grow its own food ? I think not: but we 
should insist that those who have a desire that way should be 
able to ect sullicient land to keep them going in food, perhaps 
for half the vear, in case of need. We only say that Home- 
erofting would greatly relieve our present distresses if every 
working family had a second string to its bow. 

liven under the present system a great deal might be done 
to increase the production of food, if, for instance, every 
town were empowered to buy up large areas of surrounding 
land at present prices (as they certainly ought to be), and as 
the Letchworth Garden City actually did. 

I do not think we need worry about over-production of 
food in this country : and, after all, food is the first thing 
necessary in case of war, and we have also to remember that 
we must provide for the time when foreign nations will no 
longer want to buy our goods at any price ; and we must then 
develop our home market to the utmost by making our own 
workine-elas 
prosperous. There will always be enough customers for the 


people more and more self-supporting and 


grecngrocers. Homecrofting may end in our being once more 
a less industrial and a more agricultural people, to the much 
greater happiness of the majority of the remaining population. 
I fancy that the speculative capitalist would not care to have 
labour made more ** independent” ; he wants what he calls 
‘cheap labour. But I have no great sympathy with him, 
His * cheap ~ labour is really dear in any case ; and T prefer 
Hicnry Ford's system.—I am, Sir, &ce., Ae it 


LONDON SQUARE GARDENS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin, —The author of the article in the Spectator on “ London 
Squares in Summer Time” has written without thinking how 
very many families have to stay in London during the greater 
part of August and September, and it ts only a few people who 
ect away for two months, or even one, especially in the poorer 
squares such as this one, at the end of which there is a charming 
public garden which is much appreciated. The backs of these 
es look upon Pulford Street, one of the most noisy strects 
in London, night and day. I have lived here all my life, and 
know only too well how these very children you would let 
into the square have been a constant torment to us, breaking 
our windows with stones (all the lower windows have had to 
be covered with wire), stealing our coal, &e. We can't use 
he back cellars now. It is unthinkable that we should have 
them in the front of the house as well. The parks are protected 
by barriers and keepers, but noise and damage to the trees, &e., 
would be the result of letting them into the square. T suggest 
that those who are worried with the thought of these children 
should subscribe to have the children driven to the parks 
free of charge. I can’t help thinking of the deafening noise 
we should have to bear at the front of the house, as well as at 
the back, while the author of your letter was enjoying himself 
on “the flower-damasked pastures of the Alps,” &¢., which 
would seareely merit that flowery description if they suffered 
the invasion which he suggests for the miserable inhabitants 
of the squares who took a house in a square to get quiet and 
peace, because they could not eet away for long or often. 


hou 


[ am, Sir, &e., 
MarGaret Rove, 
Si. George's Square S.W. 
{It is just these children whom we want to see humanized 
by enjoying themselves somewhere or other out of Pulford 


stones and steal cca! Ep. Speciaioi 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.!| 
Sir,—-I have entire svmpathy with your move about London 
Squares, and wish you every success, but I am sorry to say 
Iam unable to help in the movement.—I am, Sir, &e., 
24 Bedford Square, WC.1. M. F. Prorurro, 


ALFRED DENIS GODLEY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—-You may, I think, like to have a few lines from one of 
his very oldest and most intimate and closely allied friends 
about Dr. Alfred Denis Godley, Honorary Fellow, and for 
many years Fellow, of my College, Public Orator in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, for a considerable time, too, a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council and simultaneously a Councillor, and 
later an Alderman in the City Council ; and, finally, it is now 
understood, designated with the cordial good will and agree- 
ment of both parties in that Council to he the next Mayor of 
the City of Oxford. I remember well, for I was a Scholar 
myself, the original election of my friend Godley to be an 
ixhibitioner of Balliol. It was at the end of the year 1872, 
when I was just finishing my own first term of residence as a 
Scholar. The new Scholars elected were Alfred Milner from 
King’s College, Sidney Graves Hamilton from Tlarrow, and 
Charles Kdwyn Vaughan from Marlborough, afterwards a 
Master at Clifton College and later Professor of English at the 
Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Two of the 
Exhibitioners were Godley and Walter Sichel, both, like 
Hamilton, from Harrow. The Harrow successes caused a 
sensation, and a contemporary of those days, another Balliol 


Harrovian, has written to me only to-day saying with what 
great pleasure he telegraphed the result to Dr. Butler and with 
what pleasure Butler received it. Godley did not come up at 
once; he returned to Harrow for a vear and stood again, and 
won a scholarship at the end of 1873, and came into residence 
md A, J. Ashton, later a 1-C., whose 


along with Tiamilton l 
very interesting autobiography appeared the other day, alas! 
only a few months before his death. 

{ got to know Godley almost immediately, and, as I said 
many vears afterwards, on a public oceasion, * to know him 
was to love him.” His natural genius for humorous thought, 
vision, and expression was only equalled, sometimes perhaps 
to his disadvantage a little overpowered, by his modesty and 
As he went 


, recognition and accept- 


a kind of inteNectual as well as physical shyness 
on and gained more and more sueces 
anee this shyness largely wore off, but traces of it remained 
to the last. A relative of his. a lody 
ago, ** Alfred is not 
I replied, * £ think you say that only because 
realize the kind of distinction whieh he has achieved.” It 


said to me a few years 
distineuished as he ouvht to have been.” 
vou do not 
is given to few to shine at once in the academie world and in 
affairs : but Godley had a gift for the latter too, the wide out- 
look and the sound judement which belonged to his family, 
i believe he was a not infrequent contributor to the Spectator, 
but here egain characteristically usually an anonymous 
contributor. {ft certainly was a paper of which be was a 
unfatling adherenee to the cause of 
Unionism especially appealed to him; and [ am sure that he 
would like to think that some notice of his departure found 


eonstant reader. Ifs 


a place in its columns. 

it is even less possible to do justice in a few words to his 
wit than to his wisdom. fdenfem dicere verum, Quid vetat ? 
the motto of his favourite ITorace. was his own: and like 
Hlorace he ** played round the heart,” appealing to that as 
well as to the head. 

‘To me personally for more than fifty years be was a brother 
in scholarship, in the work of the College, in sports, in cons 
and Jabour for Oxford, for 





viviality, in desires and wi 
England and treland, and the Empire. Iam ree 


le tters from old members of the ¢ ollege, Alike with the old 





ving many 


Fellows whom he and I found here when both were young, 
forty years ago, like Dr. Fisher, uncle of Lord Fisher, contem- 
poraries of Gladstone and Disraeli, and with the most junior 
of Magdal n Harroyvian who eame up last autumn he was a 
constant favourite. And J don’t wonder when I look back, 
for again and again I find myself saying, ** I have never known 
a more really and unfailingly amiable man.” 

One word more I will add. I have reason to think he was 
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much liked and appreciated in Cambridge as wel: as in his own 
Oxford. He certainly liked Cambridge much himself and 
went there as often as he could. In 1913, or thereabouts, it 
fell to my official lot to join with him in setting the subject 
as well as looking over the Poems for the Newdigate Prize. 
Godley I think himself suggested as the subject, ** Oxford,” 
which was ultimately set. ‘ Why Oxford?” said another 
colleague. ‘ Would not Cambridge be more interesting to 
Oxonians ?*’ “ Might we not ‘split the difference,’ ”’ said 
Godley in his deep voice, “* and set Bletchley ?”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Herserr WARREN, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— Lord Dunmore is, of course, well aware that the Oxford 
Bill, after a three-days’ debate, was decisively rejected by the 
House of Lords on July 8th, 1924. I venture to affirm that it 
yas precisely because that measure did not, to quote Lord 
Dunmore, * provide a fair basis for compensation ”’ that it 
met with so summary a fate on that occasion, It appeared 


LJ 


that, in the opinion of the great majority of Peers, the Oxford ° 


Bill contained within its numerous clauses principles so 
foreign to their sense of equity, and financial provisions so 
doubtful in security, that it was not worthy of a second reading. 
Meanwhile, I am quite certain that short sight is no more 
responsible for my dislike of the Oxford Bill than for my 
distaste for the Oxford trouser.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. P. Wutrsreap, 
36 Hans Place, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sirn,— Having just returned from my fifth visit to the Carlisle 
area, and having again explored the conditions there and 
observed the gradual but sure development of the system of 
State management of the liquor trade, I have read your 
article, entitled * The Drink Question,” with special interest. 

The Carlisle scheme appeals to the constructive reformer in 
that it is essentially a clear-cut method of dealing with our 
liquor problem. ‘There is no long time-limit proposal. ‘The 
liquor interests are purchased outright, and with that trans- 
action completed the Trade as a_ political force becomes 
ineffective. The greatest obstacle to practical and long- 
desired reforms disappears for purchase on equitable terms has 
cleared the path. So in Carlisle we find the redundant licences 


closed and also the grocers’ licences extinguished. Instead 
of 119 licences, there are now but 65. In some of these 
substantial meals can be obtained: in all over 500.000 


meals are served in the Carlisle area in a year. Many of the 
houses have been reconstructed ; some are provided with 
billiard rooms, and it is proved that in Carlisle counter- 
attractions go far to reduce the consumption of alcoholic 
drink. The convictions for drunkenness in 1924 were the 
lowest since records have been kept. and [I should say that the 
real conditions of the city in this respect are more accurately 
expressed by the figures than is the case in any other city in 
the Kingdom. 

The houses managed under the Carlisle system give one the 
impression of being designed in the public interest, and are in 
striking contrast to the houses in other parts of the country, 
which are the expression of what is demanded by a system 
of liquor selling which has for its main objective the main- 
tenance of privat, personal profit. And the Carlisle area, 
together with the Gretna and Cromarty areas, are paying 
concerns. Coupled with wide-reaching reforms and = reeon- 
structions, there is also the steady repayment of the advances 
made by the Treasury for the purchase of the propertics. 
Inside another two years the whole of the money used in the 
Carlisle area will have been returned, and the properties will 
be free from capital liability. 

Can any other licensing scheme provide results equal to 
those obtainable under State management ? On the other 
hand, all that existing schemes are designed to give can be 
provided more completely and more expeditiously by State 
ownership. Why cannot we have schemes on the Carlisle 
plan in other parts of the country ?) Iam confident that the 
necessary purchase money could be provided from State 
resources without financial disturbance arising, and a great 


social reform could be secured with immense benefit to the 
State and the nation.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
A. F. Harvey, 
Secretary, Temperance Legislation League, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


RATING AND VALUATION BILL 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Srr,— May I draw the attention of your readers to the above 
Bill which is now under consideration in Committee ? The 
advantages claimed for the Bill are that it simplifies the 
rating system, reduces the rating authorities, and secures 
greater uniformity. These could all have been secured without 
the upheaval certain to follow on this measure of eighty-nine 
pages, which repeals eight Acts of Parliament entirely, and 
some 150 sections of forty-two other Acts. It is clear that 
this Bill is not called for by the Rating Authorities, Corpor- 
ations or other public bodies throughout the country, but 
that it has been devised by oflicials without full and adequate 
knowledge of the actual working of rating systems, and is 
a further example of the insatiable desire of Government 
departments to increase bureaucratic control over local 
administration. ‘That such bureaucratic control and inter- 
ference are responsible for a very substantial proportion of 
the increase in local taxation in recent years is well known. 

The consolidation of rates, new basis of precepts, greater 
uniformity in the practice of valuation and assessment, and 
every other real improvement necessary in connexion with 
the present system, for which the Bill makes provision, could 
have been secured by two or three small and almost non- 
controversial which would still retained to 
localities democratic control of their rating. This necessary 
democratic control has been secured hitherto by the appoint- 
ment of overseers chosen by bodies elected by the ratepayers 
for their local knowledge and understanding of local con- 
ditions and values, 
is of inestimable value, and cannot be replaced by the proposed 
new machinery and procedure except at great cost. The 
Bill, whilst abolishing overseers and reducing the number 
of rating authorities in rural areas by about ninety-five per 
cent., and in boroughs by over fifty per cent., does not achieve 
economy. Overseers are unpaid oflicials, who have served 
the community excellently, and would continue to do so. 
They would be replaced by highly paid officials and valuation 
departments. Rating lists would still have to be compiled 
and therefore no saving would accrue under this head except 
as the result of consolidation of rating. 

It is proposed to have one valuation for local and imperial 


measures, have 


The experience acquired by these officials 


taxation, and out of this arises one of the most mischievous 
to appointed 
who will be empowered and will have to employ valuers, 
thus and permanent the extent 
of which cannot be computed. If the valuation thus obtained 
does not commend itself to the Local Revenue Officer, he 
may appeal with a view to increasing the valuation and 
assessment, and may suceeed in putting the valuation on 
Whilst there is a possibility of some 
relief in connexion with final adjustments for Income Tax as 
affected by profits, an assessment raised by the Revenue 
Ollicer may become most oppressive when applied to local 
rating, the demands under which have to be paid whether 
profits are earned or not, The application of the provisions 
of the Bill will be most harassing to ratepayers. Inquisitorial 
forms will have to be filled up at the instance of the assessment 
authority, and the Revenue Officer may also separately 
demand returns upon which the ratepaver may have to be 
examined and The shaping of the basis 
of local taxation may, by the powers conferred by this Bill, 
be put within the power of the Revenue Officer who may 
appeal against the decisions of the body (the Valuation and 
Assessment Committee) of which he is nominaily a member, 
The Revenue Officer 
independently, ** shall have power to enter on, survey, and 
value any hereditament with the valuation of which he is 
concerned.” Each rating area will have to be provided with 
central offices, oflicials and staff. 
and will 


proposals. Assessment committees are be 


creating a new expense, 


an oppressive basis. 


cross-examined, 


but of whieh he will be independent. 


The procedure of valuation 


assessment be much more expensive, probably 


anywhere from two to four times the cost attached to present 
valuation and the preparation of lists and rate books. 


If 
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the Revenue Officer acts upon his powers of intervention he 
will require independent valuation organization. The whole 
of the expense associated with such valuation, possibly in 
duplicate, would haye to be borne by the area within which 
it is incurred. The provisions of the Bill with regard to the 
practice of compounding are estimated by authorities in 
Liverpool to be equivalent to an advance of 9d. per week on 
the rent of working class houses which at present come under 
the compounding system. 

In order to operate the Bill a new valuation over the whole 
country is ordered to be taken in hand as from January, 
1926, and it is estimated by eminent authorities that this 
will cost from £7,000,000 to £10,000,000, and possibly more. 
This cost, in addition to the other expenses referred to, is 
to be placed upon the local authorities, and therefore upon 
the already overburdened ratepayers. ‘There is to be a 
valuation every five vears. 

The most serious result of the Bill if passed into law will 
be the loss of local control. If a warning were needed it is 
furnished by the enormously increased cost of education, 
without any corresponding increase of cefliciency. The 
multiplication of officials, which has caused the cost of educa- 
tion to increase out of all proportion to the result, will be 
repeated and probably intensified in connexion with rating. 

‘The Bill has been very strongly condemned by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, as well 
as by a number of other public bodies conversant with every- 
thing appertaining toe valuation, assessment and rating.—I 
am, Sir, &c., James RIpER. 

Middlesbrough. 


COMMUNION WITH THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCIL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The remarkable service which was held on Monday, 
June 29th, in Westminster Abbey possesses a significance 
greater even than appears at first sight. It was not only 
commemorative of the Council at Nicaea after the long period 
of sixteen intervening centuries; but it was symbolical, 
or at least prophetical, of the interecommunion, for which 
Christians in the East and in the West are eagerly looking, 
hetween the Holy Orthodox Church of the Kast and the 
Church of England. Vor the Churches of the East, as being 
both episcopal and national, are by their character no less 
than by their history allied to the Church of England ; and 
their recent tragic experiences have tended to draw them 
towards communion with her. There are indeed two roads 
which lead or may be held to lead to unity. One, which is 
the only road acceptable to the Church of Rome, lies through 
submission to the authority of the Papal See. But now, 
nearly 900 years after the severance between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches of Christendom, and more than 
four centuries after the Reformation, it is so improbable as 
io be practically impossible that Christians in all parts of the 
world should come to an agreement upon questions of eccles- 
iastical order. It is by the other road that intercommunion 
if not now, yet in the end may be accomplished, when the 
several Churches shall come to recognise that Christians, 
if they think at all, will not and cannot all think alike, but that 
differences of opinion among Christians are not sufficient to 
justify isolation in worship, whether private or public. There 
is at least some hope that the Church of England and the 
Churches in communion with her all over the world, the 
orthodox Churches of the East, and not only the Reformed 
I:piscopal Churches but the Reformed Non-Episcopal Churches 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe will 
eventually be united in a federation which may visibly attest 
before the eyes of the world the essential unity of Christians 
in allegiance to Jesus Christ. ‘The Bishops of the Church of 
England and of the orthodox Churches, by uniting in the 
cclebration of the Council of Nicaea and indeed in the recitation 
of the Nicene Creed *‘ in the Greek language according to the 
orthodox use” have set their seal to the most hopeful effort 
which has been made in the cause of Christian Reunion since 
the year 1054. It must be the fervent prayer of all members 
of those Churches that the good work so begun may in God’s 
time be brought to a successful issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. C, WeLipon, 
The Deanery, Durham, 


THE FACULTY OF COMMUNION 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,— Permit me to thank you for the remarkable article in the 
Spectator of July 4th with which you revixv Mrs. Alfred 
L.yttelton’s book. Youhave, I think, stated the exact truth— 
that a faculty once possessed by the human race has fallen into 
discredit and desuetude, and is now likely with proper pre- 
cautions to be resuscitated and employed. ‘The violent 
antagonism to it is probably of an atavistic character.— 
I am, Sir, &c., OLIVER LODGE, 


Normanton House, Lake, Salisbury. 


LORD CURZON AND LORD KITCHENER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your review of the late Lord Curzon’s last book 
doubt appears to be cast upon his statement that in 1910 Lord 
Kitchener failed to obtain the Viceroyalty owing to the oppo- 
sition of the Secretary of State, Lord Morley. The review 
does not quite quote Lord Curzon fairly. It credits him with 
saying that Lord Morley regarded Lord JXitchener “as an 
unfit person for so high a function.’ Lord Curzon wrote that 
Lord Morley’s opposition was ** based not on personal grounds, 
but on the broadest considerations of political expediency,” 
which carries a rather different implication from the paraphrase 
in your review. Earlier in the second volume (pp. 51-52) 
Lord Curzon explains that Lord Kitchener was passed over 
‘in the main ”’ because he was a soldicr, and it was not con- 
sidered desirable to place a soldier at the head of the Govern. 
ment of India. Iam sure this was the main reason, because 
Lord Morley afterwards told me himself that he was convinced 
that the appointment of a military Viceroy on the morrow of 
the promulgation of the Morley-Minto reforms would have 
been gravely misunderstood in India. Yet Lord Kitchener 
very nearly got the appointment he coveted. Ilis selection 
had been favoured by King Edward, who died shortly before 
the decision was made, and is believed to have had the approval 
of the present IKing-Emperor. Lord Curzon hints that Mr. 
Asquith, then Prime Minister, was not indisposed to send 
Lord Kitchener out as Viceroy. I have always understood, 
on excellent authority, that when the question came before 
the Cabinet, Lord Morley eventually said that he would resign 
if Lord Kitchener was appointed. Mr. Asquith is credited 
with saying thereupon: ** We have had a Viceroy resigning 
over this man. We cannot have a Scerctary of State resigning 
as well’?; and so it came to pass that Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst was chosen instead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sark. Lovat FRASER. 
July Sth. 


WHAT BRITAIN MIGHT LEARN FROM 
AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 


Sir,—I have experienced the delights of those *‘ machine. 
made ” hotels in America, which Mr. Norman Angell describes 
so affectionately in your issue of June 20th. ‘They are alarm- 
ingly complete and inhumanly comfortable. I eventually 
found mysclf wishing that something would go wrong, just to 
show that there were men, not only volts and amperes, behind 
the scenes. Even the visible employés were machines. They 
were instructed to be ‘friendly’; to say, *“* Sorry you are 
leaving us” to departing guests, or, ** Ilope you are comfort- 
able” to the recently arrived. It was so obviously a part of 
the ‘* atmosphere,” so unmistakably the utterance of auto- 
mata, that I, being unused to it, was rather more discon 
certed by it than I was by the “‘ servidor ” or the ** thermostat.” 

There will be these and other amenities of American hotels 
in Italy before very long. Atleast I have heard such a rumour, 
It reached my horrified ears in a certain hotel in one of the 
Italian hill towns this spring. There were four of us chatting 
together as strangers often do; three rich—alarmingly rich— 
Americans, and myself. They had two motors and a couricr 
and a few concealed valets, and obviously considered that 
they were ‘‘ roughing it’ because there was no running water 
in their bedrooms. They judged of places, such as Taormina 
or Amalfi or Ravenna, by the quality of their hotels. * Don’t 
go to X,” one advised me. ‘The hotel is poor.” And, “I 
went to Y. It’s not much of a place; the hotels are no 
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good.” And then one said, to cheer me, ** There’s going to be 
a big Hotel Syndicate formed in America to run a lot of the 
Italian hotels on the best American lines. The others will 
have to follow suit or give up, I guess * * How awful!” 
Iexclaimed. The eyes of the three rich men beeame circular 
with amazement. “ Awful!” I repeated. ** Half the charm 
of Italy lies in the hotels which you say are ‘no good’ and 

yant to do away with. Substitute * servidors * and levers and 
taps and an American staff—for no Italians could survive 
that ordeal by machinery—and you will have America, not 
Italy. Don’t you think it is better for each country to pre- 
serve its national character, instead of trying to turn them all 
out of one mould and then polishing them to the same state 
of glittering uniformity ?”” 

They looked at me perplexed. Such an idea had 
been presented to them before, and [ think that they secretly 
Perhaps I am, for I hope we 
Without 


never 


considered me a trifle mad. 

will always keep the “ defects of our qualities.” 

shadows, where are the high-lights ?—I am, Sir, &e.., 
Fleet, M. C. Lerunrincr. 


QUERY ANSWERED 
[To the Editor of the Specravon.] 
Sir,—The line :— 
*It chanced (eternal God that chanee did guide) ” 


I am, Sir, &e., 
W. Luann. 


is from the Faery Queen T. xi. 45, 6. 
Falmouth. 


A CHARITY PERFORMANCE 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin,—May I call your readers’ attention to a play by Mr. 
Lytton Strachey which is to be performed on July 12th? 
The Dowager Empress of China was reigning at the same 
time as Queen Victoria, and Mr. Lytton Strachey is a bold 
man to have chosen her as the central figure for his first 
venture in dramatic art. 

This play, The Son of Heaven, which is to be produced 
at the Seala on Sunday evening, July 12th, and Monday 
afternoon, July 13th, is deseribed as a tragic melodrama. 
It will be interesting to see if a master of light touches of 
satire the violent and strident effects 
which that form requires. 

In any case the production will interest a wide circle, and 
the object for which the performances are given, namely, 
the London Society for Women’s Service, is one that has 
several times before been recommended to your readers. Un- 
employed women of the professional classes are as much in 
need of skilled help and support now as they have ever been ; 
and it is to be hoped that the tickets will be widely purchased. 
All information can be obtained from Women’s Service House, 
35 Marsham Strect, Westminster.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

THE Presenter. 


can also suceeed in 


SICK BRITISIL SEAMEN 
ABROAD 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—There would appear to be grave cause for anxiety 
concerning the welfare of our sick mereantile marine oflicers 
and men, when they are unfortunate enough to fall i!l in a 
foreign port where there is no British hospital. 

During the last eighteen months I have been in charge of 
a sailors’ club in Marseilles, under the Mediterranean Mission 
to Seamen, and my work brought me into close contact with 
sick seamen. Here there was no British hospital available 
for their treatment, and the officers and men were for the most 
part drafted into private clinics. It was very exceptional 
for them to be sent to the better-class hospitals. There was 
thus no British supervision over the patients (I exclude 
the official supervision, which proved itself to be absolutely 
inadequate), and as a result I have personally come across 
the most distressing cases. Men left unwashed for days, 
and in some cases weeks together; beds left unmade, and 
soiled sheets unchanged ; men left in a grossly dirty state 
when unable to fend for themselves; unsuitable food left 


THE CARE OF 


untouched for hours by the side of bed patients, &c., &e. 


These are just a few instances, but sullicient, I hope, to stir 
the imagination to picture the whole scene, especially when 
men are tended by people who do not even understand their 


language. Suflicient also, I hope, to persuade those responsible 
that prompt and adequate improvement is necessary. 


Ii. L. Has_tewoop, 
Licut.-Commander R.N. (Retired). 


Iam, Sir, &c., 


[ Unhappily, we have good reason for saying that this picture 
is not exaggerated. But there is a remedy at Marseilles if 
shipping companies, all who care for British seamen and the 
seamen themselves will unite in providing the money needed to 
open the Marseilles British Merchant Seamen’s Hospital. This 
hospital has been built at a cost of about £50,000, but it 
stands empty because on account of increased costs £3,000 
more are wanted before it can be opened to patients. Dona- 
tions should be sent to the Tfon. (Rr.-Admiral R. A. 
Hopwood, C.B., who is also Chairman of the Committee at 
Barelay’s Bank, 1 Pall Mall East, W.—Eb. 
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POETRY 


CUPID EXPLAINS 
My son! cricd Venus once to Cupid, 
Come hither, child, and tell me, pray— 
I know your're anything but stupid 
What method guides you in your play ? 
What makes you always spare Minerva ? 
At her, I note, you never aim, 
And other dames-—a sharp observer — 
I see they too exemption claim 


From all your darts ; now what's the reason ? 
Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter — 
Seem liable at every season— 
And truly these you never spare,— 
I fear Minerva, dearest Mother, 
Replied the rogue, she glares at me 
And shakes the plumes upon her helmet, 
And struts about so manfully. 


But Mars, cried Venus, wears a helmet, 

Yet you've disarmed and conquered him ! 
Ah, yes, but Mars 
And that is quite a different thing. 

Minerva looks at me so stern!y, 
She watches everything I do 
And vows the face of her Medusa 
Shall petrify me through and through. 


he makes advances — 


And if my torch comes even near her 
She strikes a martial pose, Ho! Ho! 
And shouts—Headforemost, by my Father! 
To Tartarus that imp shall go! 
Or else TH rend his limbs asunder 
And tear him into little bits !— 
Such threats quite frighten sue, dear Mother, 
Until I almost lose my wits. 


Well, that may be; but then, the Muses, 
All nine, pray why are these immune ? 

Have they got crests upon their helmets ? 
Would they too turn you into stone ?— 

No! dear Mama! But these enchant me 
With music sweet, and thoughts, and song 

Till I revere and hover round them 
Compelled to listen hours long. 


All well and good, respect the Muses ! 
Replied his mother testily, 

But I would ask about Diana, 
Why she escapes so easily.— 

I can’t get near enough to hit her, 
She has a passion for the chase, 

Replied the boy. It quite absorbs her, 
And leaves for my small darts no place. 


ANNETTE MEAKIN, 
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SHELL 


distributes more petrol 


refined from crude oils 


PRODUCED WITHIN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
than all’ the other petrol- 
distributing Companies in 


Great Britain combined 
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SWEDEN 


In Dalecarlia, the Swedish “ Lake 
District,” most things are old and 
all things are beautiful. In these 
peaceful dales where the pic- 
turesque little villages on the 
shores of Lake Siljan stand out 
sharply against the dark back- 
ground of forest, time has stood 
still. Medieval customs are still 
maintained; the traditional gay 
costumes, differing in each parish, 
are still worn; the old folk songs 
and dances are still performed; 
and peasant art and industries 
still flourish. The Hotel Siljans- 
borg at Rattvik is one of several 














Holiday and Fish in ULSTER, 


where, with few exceptions, Angling 





| 
is open and free to all comers. 
| 


Salmon, Trout, 
& Sea Fishing. 














. y ° ‘ | A pape with his fiddle excellent hotels in this district. 
The new Guide to Ulster, which at Rattvik, Dalecarlia. There are many other places of 
contains an authentic article on OG 1, ant interest snd beanty which 
i ‘ a = , <3 = - mae , and I be e should be included in the itinerary 
Angling in Ulster Waters, can he ni rhe Nga + _ Vat of every visitor to Sweden. 
Steamers of ¢ Swedish Among these are the city of 
ca be had free from— | I lod J ne from Tilbu to Stockholm, in its lovely setting of 
ae lakes, hills, and woodland; the 
Overland the quickest and most moors and mountains of Lapland ; 
Th s i a Ng anal ; ge Ei i } ye _— the medieval town of Wisby, 
Hollan ! or ! ushing in through the “city of ruins and roses”; 
e secretary, Berlin, a item u r and the famous Gota Canal, pass- 
Ulster Tourist | J from "Sassmitz (Germany) to os pce: A Mga 
rilleborg (Swed: idyllic scenery in Sweden. 
« . 7 

- Development Association, For, full particulars of independent, inciusive tours, illustrated 
BELFAST THOS. cook & SON, Ltd., or to SWEDISH TRAVEL. BU REAU, 
= 21X Coventry Street (corner of Haymarket), Lendon, W.1, or 
THE BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, Ltd., 

5 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 3, 
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“TRUSTWORTHY?” | 


is the character which this sign 
denotes. It hangs upon over 
100 Hotels and Inns throughout 
the country, and whether you 
travel by road, or rail, or on 
foot you will find it a sure guide 
to a good meal and comforiable 
lodging at a fair price. 


CANADA 


UPREME for health—on the Atlantic and 
S in the tonic air of the Dominion. 
Supreme for interest amidst Canada’s 
glorious scenery. Supreme for enjoyment—- 
in the land of sport and recreation. Visit 
Canada this year—for new ideas in the new world. The 
Canadian National Railways study your comfort and enjoyment 
throughout the tour. 
Jasper Park Lodge, set in the heart of Jasper National Park 
and Rocky Mountains, is now open for the Summer. 





Shooting and Fishing Irips organised. Guides arranged. 


Reduced return fares, Ocean and Rail from £43 10s. Od. Write 
for Leaflet X with itineraries of 12 Tours and other information. | | 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS, 


17-19 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1; 44-46 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3; 19 James 
St.. Liverpool; 75 Union £t., Glasgow; 
134 High St., South ton; 40 Bra 

St.. Manchester; 74 High St., Belfast; 82 | 
Queen St., Cardiff. 


Get a Pocket Guide 
to Trust Houses 


from 


TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 


Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2 








Or Local Steamship Agents. | 
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WHERE TO GO FOR THE SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


** Tonotis errare locis, ignota videre 


Flumina gaudebat, studio minuente laborem.”’ Ovid.) 


IT nave been invited to set down some suggestions where 
to go for the summer holidays. No one can claim to be 
a real traveller who does not love to get away from the beaten 


track. One result of the drawing closer of the world in point 


of time, owing to scientific discovery, is the levelling up of 


mankind ; national idiosyncrasies and custems are vanishing 


and in their place we have a dull monotony the same sur- 
roundings, the same waiters, the same food, for the well-to-do 
elobe-trotter demands a uniform standard of comfort in the 
and the hotcl-keeper has but responded. 
To make the most of our holidays we should as far as possible 


seck to get away from the centres frequented by English- 


peaking tourists, and visit those places where we can study the 
lif the country itself. Too ft quently we allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the fact that the months of August, September 
betohe ire Uf oft ison in many centres. Another 
det t th hat the weather will be too hot \ i 
( t Het no | spent many years wandering in fis 
R ‘ may f that ' ite he id r alloy him- 
self to be | ed from \ x the place he fancies for 
( r of these two reasons? Unless you are one of those 
uniortunate mortals, pr ssed by the herd instinet, who 
de to foregather with their fellow-countrvmen when on 
; holida to mect the me people then as during 
{ t of the vear, why bother about the season? By 
Visit rmany pl mut of season you will save yourself much 
i v. avoid vour fcllow-countrymen and receive increased 


ntion and civility at the hands of the natives. In Europe 





w « the climate is so vartable the probability of a prolonged 
! is unlikely, andif the British traveller visiting foreign 
‘ trics in midsummer will conform to local conditions, will 
dress suitably, do his siuht-sccing early in the day and remain 
it " ) wo or three hours at midday indulging in a siesta 
after his luncheon, he will in all probability spend a pleasant 
| ! at a c iderably lower cost than in the season, 


ittempt to answer the Editors question : 


Where would you recommend readers of the Spectator to 


Y My recommendations must be divided into three 
categories : Class those who have only two or three weeks 


ible : (2) those who have from five to six weeks : (3) the 
re fortunate mortals who can spend three or four months 
their summer wanderings. There is a very wide choice for 
those who do not desire to be out of England for more than thre: 
weeks. Switzerland is, of course, a country which ealls at 
‘ ry season of the year, and those who only know it in the 


winter will find an entirely different world. French Switzer- 


land. with Geneva as a centre, German Switzerland, with 
Lucerne or Zurich as the radiating point, the Engadine or 
Italian Switzerland beginning with Locarno or Lugano and 
including the Italian Lakes mike pleasant variations. ‘The 
mistake many people make in Switzerland or clsewhere is that 
they trv to fit too much into their three or four weeks. They 
would derive much more benefit from their holiday if they 
made it a rule not to stop in more than two different places 
each week. While Switzerland ts, according to the guide 
books. * Europe’s Plavground™ per excellence, and the 
English-speaking world takes possession of the larger hotels, 
it is still possible to find many places off the beaten track 
where the visitor can find comfort at reasonable prices in 
hotels or pensions not exclusively patronized by Anvlo- 
Saxons. ‘To the golfer who is tired of British links and British 
caddies a delightful holiday can be spent going the rounds of 
several Swiss golf clubs, of which the oldest established is the 
Engadine, an eighteen-hole course started in 1898. The 

west courses are at Thun, Lugano, Geneva and Engelberg, 

For those who desire the minimum of railway travel to get 
to their destination there is a variety of choice. First and 
foremost a holiday in Holland or Belgium, or both combined, 


where the journeys seem ludicrously short to anyone 
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accustomed to North American conditions, and vet ina vo ‘d, 


especially in Holland, enti ‘ly different from our own, Let 
the wanderer armed with one of Mr. Lucas’s delightful hand- 
books take as his centre the Ilague or Amsterdam. [If he has 
the time and the inclination, let him take a trip up the Rhine 
as far as he ean go, and then return through Beligum via Spa, 
the banks of the Ourthe, Brussels and Bruges. Near at hand, 
and hence most popular with British visitors, are the various 
Irench travel centres and p/ages, many of which have pow 
excellent golf links as an added attraction. Every year the 
number of English visitors to Normandy and Brittany and, 
nearer still, Dieppe and Pas de Calais, is increasing. But the 
traveller with more enterprise might head southwards for the 
Loire, making Tours his centre for the Chatcaux district, or 
for Avignon and delightful Provence, or yet further for the 
Basses Pyrenées, starting from Biarritz —then enjoying tts 
Spanish season—to St. Jean-de-Luz, Pati, Lourdes and 
Baenéres-de-Bigorre 


A journey up the Rhine will probably have the Black 
} I 


Forest as its objective Wie qulet, invigorating au nd the 
healing pine forests with a wonderful nets k of tracks 
through mountain and valley make a strong appeal. The 
local fouwrisi-verein ha ' excellent ystem of markin the 
main tracks or trail t the stra ri lt lo is 
Way Certainiv ti f Centr ! | l thi 
Black Forest tly ring Wald th kirz-g thee 
for ts of Cz ho-Slova ind Ba I * j ns 
open up delightful s " t y! wking and ire 
to escape from the all-in ling mot 

Kor o who love he sun and blu ‘ | not mind 
heat, Italy and = Sici Spain ) Portugal conjure up 
pleasant days of dolee ) rh f sea travel will 
enjoy the delightful trip down the Dalmatian coast from 
Venice or Trieste via Cattaro and Ragusa to Corfu. And if he 
has the time the traveller would be well advised to top 
over from one steamer to another at Ragusa and visit Mostar 
and sera} VO, places of gloomy memo! but offering many 
attractions to the visit with its medlev of nationalities li 
the traveller has the time he will be well advised to continue 


southwards to Athens, and thence through the 


Sea of Marmora to Constantinop! 


his journ 


The wanderer who prefers northern climes has also many 


niternatives. A tour full of interest and variety is to spend 
two or three weeks in Norway. and unless he desires to spend bis 
whole holiday in that attractive land, to proceed from Oslo 
(Christiania) to Gothenbure in Sweden: hence by wavy of the 
Gotha Canal to Stockholm, one of the cleanest towns in the 
world, with delightful surroundings of lake and pine-clad 
islands, and thence across the Baltic to Abo and on to Helsing- 
fors, the capit il of Finland. There ire few more delightful 
sea trips in Europe than the three weeks’ tour of the Western 
Fjords of Norway from Bergen to North ¢ ip 
Spitzbergen. 


Those fortunate individuals with several months at their 


and on to 


disposal can visit ¢ unada, the United States, South Africa 
or South America in comfort. The holidav-maker who cannot 
get away till the end of August can spend a delightful * fall” 
in Newfoundland, Eastern Canada and the Eastern United 
wonderful weather of the North 


American “Indian summet and 


States. To enjoy t! 
he autumn colourings, 
which defy deseription he should not return til early 
November. A three months tour to Sou 


half of it at sea, is an excellent way of spending a holiday. 





\frica, nearly 


Indeed, we are only waking up by degrees to the great possi 
bilities of South Afric 
half-way between Great Britain and Australia, it should 


ras an Imperial holiday ground. Lying 


attract an ever-inereasing number of visitors from both 
countries. [a Cape Province is to be found ail the charm of 
the old world, whul irther afield are the arresting problems 
of a new country and the chance of studving racial conditions, 

If anv reader of the Spectat would like advice where to go 
and how best to gct there, or any other travel suggestions, I 
shall be happy to supply them Letters should be addressed 
* Viator.” c/o the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2. Viaror, 
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HE House of Burrow had its genesis in those almost 
T forgotten days when the motor car had just been 
released from the irksome restrictions placed upon 
the steam roller, and Royal interest had been evinced in 
the new horseless carriage by King Edward VII, who had 
allowed himself to be a passenger, for the first time, 


primitive car driven by Lord Montagu. 


ina 


Recognising that the automobile had come to stay, and 
that it would open up a new era of travel, Mr. Edward 
J. Burrow, F.R.G.S., the founder and Managing Director 
the firm of Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., set himself the 
task of educating the public in the possibilities and pleasure 
of touring by road. This he determined to do by the pro- 
duction of practical descriptive guides to the high roads 
the British Isles, thus evoking in the hearts of his 
readers a desire to see the beauty spots and historical places 
of these Islands, while furnishing them with the necessary 
directions for accomplishing their desire. And, incident- 
ally, he was sanguine enough to anticipate for his project 
a commercial success. 


of 





To anyone with less vision, energy and enthusiasm, the 
venture might have seemed not a iittle Utopian; but being 
a facile artist, an ardent motorist and a great lover of the 
open road, and instincts and 
organising abilities not usually associated with the artistic 


having besides, business 


temperament, he brought to bear upon the task all the 
necessary qualifications for success, 

scing original enough to modernise the classic advice, he 
hitched his waggon to a car, in somewhat more than a 


merely metaphorical sense. That his forecast of the future 
of the automolile was correct the tremendous growth of 
motoring abundantly testifies; that he estimated aright the 
ultimate demand the public for 
proved the notable development 
founded. 


ot is 


literature 
business 


travel 
the 


hy ol he 





As a corollary of motor travel and excursions awheel, 
north, south, east and west, and in every other direction 
that lies between the cardinal points, has grown up the 
great series of Guides to Health and Holiday Resorts and 
favourite Touring Grounds, identified with the publishing 
activities of the House of Burrow. 


The latest development in the history of the firm has 
been the establishment in London's finest thoroughfare of 
Burrew’s Travel Centre, where the can obtain 
detailed information regarding road travel anywhere in the 
British Isles, and purchase Guide Books and Maps and 
such accessories as are now looked upon as necessities by 
every properly equipped traveller. Here also is a fully 
equipped branch of Thomas Cook & Son, the widely-known 
travel and tourist agents, where one may obtain rail and 
steamer tickets and arrange for tours in any part of the 
world. 


tourist 





It will be in strict accord, therefore, with facts to speak 
of the establishment Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd, of 
43, 45, 47 Kingsway, and Imperial House, Cheltenham, as 
being one of the most prominent in the world of travel 
and in the publishing and publicity relating thereto. 


ot 


It is interesting to be able to add that for many years 
the firm has worked in close co-operation with the Touring 
Department of the Royal Automobile Club, for which it 
acts and that Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, K.C.1.E., C.S.L, the foremost pioneer of motoring 
in this country and leading authority on transport at home 
and abroad, has honoured the House of Burrow by becom- 
ing Chairman of its Board of Directors. 


as official publishers, 
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Motoring, Travel : 
and the 
_ House of Burrow. : 

















MOTORING THROUGH ENGLAND 
A MODERN motor-car certainly does make it seem rather small, 
You can drive from one end of England and Scotland to the 
otherintwosummerdays. And, though personally I think it is 
rather far for pleasure, it may be worth doing so for the sake 
of a sort of perspective bird’s-eye view of the island. 

Mr. C. E. Montague has an essay in which he picks out six 
high points, each in sight of the next, from which on the 
perfect day you can see the whole of England. From them, 
he says, you can get the real idea of the island as a whole, 
its construction, the basic architecture of highland and lowland 
on which it built. You and the 
outline of coast which you know on the map, but transfigured 
into reality. And you realize in a second something you could 
not get from a map in half a year. ‘ The Throne of Kings ” 
seems suddenly more than a phrase, and you see England, 


has been see recognize 


as it were, face to face. 

Motoring fairly fast from one end of the island to the other 
gives one almost the same sensation. Although you do not 
see so much of it at any one moment as from the hilltops, yet 
you see it steadily unrolling itself before you like a great 
carpet. And if in the car you lose something of the structural 
architecture of hill and valley you gain a knowledge of the 
surface, the actual ferture, of the Jandscape which you get 
from no hilltop. You may not see ** the Coloured Counties ” 
stretched below you from Bredon. But you do 
experience one after another the peculiar individual flavour 
of each. Each has its own peculiar place names, each its 
own kind of landscape, its characteristic building stone, its 
pasture or its plough. And some are still counties of the 
traditional England of * meadow, and_ hill,” 
others and seared beyond recognition by coal- 
getting or machine-making. And you see how the country 
fades suddenly before industrialism or the fields hold out 
pathetically amongst the factories. On the drive Lam thinking 
of we started in Moray, near Elgin, and our destination was 
We started out through 
that curious rich, almost flat Morayshire country. It 
very un-English, with its straight roads and its fertile. carefully- 
cultivated fields —like a cool, clear-aired, flatter Normandy. 
And the all very Highland Celtie, Dava, 
Craigellachie. Kingussie. Then the into the 
high, wide splendid moorland —why in the name of wonder 
are these treeless solitudes called forests ? 


as 


stream while 


are searred 


the borders of Surrey and Sussex. 


seems 


names are and 


road leads up 
of the Grampians. 
Fine, rolling, curving roads with easy gradients, to be taken 
at a steady forty-five or fifty m.p.h. Down the other side to 
Blair Atholl with its castle, and Aberfeldy with its tweed 
shop. (We visited the latter.) On, right through the middle 
of Perthshire, this seems the very core and heart of Scotland ; 
and so to Stirling. And then, suddenly, after Stirling, the 
landscape becomes dotted with little upright towers in the 
distance, and then little round things like wheels in the air, 
and you are amongst the mines and the factories. You are 
into the Scottish industrial belt. For twenty miles there is 
no more country. Only a succession of long dreary mining 
villages. The children are all outside playing in what are 
half roads, half streets. And then suddenly you hear a curious 
clatter, clatter, and turning a corner, under a railway arch 
periaps, you find the road filled with a hundred or so stooping, 
dark figures, hurrying along in a strange, even half walk, half 
trot. They scarcely lift their faces, black as any negro’s, as 
the car passes. The miners are going home ; an impressive 
sight that somehow makes you catch your breath. And then 
out again into rolling lowland country. To Gretna and the 
border — to Eeclefechan where a supposed signpost to Carlisle 
turned out to be a direction to Thomas Carlyle’s cottage ! 
(Strange to think of the little places nurturing the farouche 
genius.) So to Carlisle itself, and for the 
night. Next morning is sweet with the tender Lake Country. 
At Lancaster, and then at Preston, industrialism again. 

* The Dark Satanic Mills ” are with us now, almost, I had 
said, right through to Birmingham. But that is the end of 
them. Birmingham is, I always think, the great 
bastion of industrial England. 


on to Keswick, 


southern 


After it we are immediately 
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in the real South, with its different landscape, its different 
ideas, its consetyvatism, its beauty and its sense of living in 
the past: 
* Oh, Warwick Woods are green, are green, 
But Warwick trees may fall : . 
For Birmingham grew <a big, so big, 
And Stratford stayed so small.”’ 


To emerge in the evening into the pastoral South after | 


driving all day through the Northern streets is to have Mr, 
Chesterton's rhyme thrust upon And at last, rather 
tired, one comes to Oxford and Henley and then Guildford 


and a Surrey village. 


But everyone should make such a drive, if only to see for | 


themselves in clear perspective what this place where British 
men and women live is Not what 
like one hundred years ago, or what it may be like in fifty years’ 
time, when every city is, perhaps, a garden city, but what it 


actually like. it used to be 


is really like here and now. 
sweet and fragile beauty, alternating with belts of indescribable 
And unmistakably, 
soil hallowed by the memorable deeds of a race chosen 


ugliness. withal, somehow innately, 


ere at 


by destiny to play no mean part in the history of the world. 


THE COST OF MOTORING 


motoring ] 


very | the of the 


There are serviceable 15 to 20 horse-power cars on 


Tut cost of is irgely in hands 
car-owner. 
the road to-day which can easily be run for 2d. a mile or less : 
on the other hand, there are many cars which are costing at a 
estimate a shilling or more mile. The two factors 


low per 


upon which the cost per mile depends are the initial cost and 
the distance covered in the vear. 

The following figures, based upon three vears’ running costs, 
refer to an 8 horse-power car which averaged 5,000 miles per 


annum, and from them a very good idea may be gathered of | 


The tax amounted to 
a driving £8: 
but not counting tyres, as they should run for 10.000 miles 
and still be in serviceable condition, £3; petrol, £9 12s, 83d. ; 
oil, £2 10s.; grease, 5s. 3d.; total, £31 12s. 11)d. 

To this sum it is necessary to add depreciation. 
£100, quite 25 per cent. should be deducted at 


how small the essential expenses are. 


£8 vear: licence, 5s.:; Insurance, repairs, 


On a car 
valued at, 
the end of the first twelve months ;: 
of the initial price is enough. This represents a charge the 
lirst year of £25, which added to the above costs makes a total 


Say, 
in later years 15 per cent. 


of £56 12s. 11}d. This gives a running cost of less than 3d. 
per mile. No charge is included for garage accommodation, 
as there was one attached to the house. If there be no 


varage a further 10s. a week should be added. 

To run the same car for 10.000 miles would cost less per 
mile, as the only increase would be for petrol, cil and grease, 
and possibly repairs. For this distance the total would work 
out at less than 2d. a mile. 

It is quite a different matter to run a 20 horse-power car, 
because obviously the larger the car the greater are the upkeep 

nd 20 cannot 


ery well 


car 
10.000 miles 


running expenses. A new horse 
be at less than Gd. a 


are run, or 10d. a mile when only half this distance 


power 


run mile when 
Is covered. 
One of the chief items that have to be censidered is deprecia- 


to allow 


m. It is necessary a considerable percentage for 
this. even in the case of a car of first-class manufacture. On 
1. £500 car about 1) per cent. should be deducted the first 

ear; In eeding years 15 per cent. is enough. In the 

ise of a £500 car depreciation would amount the first year 

»yabout £150. 

rhe ot} ‘ which have to be reckoned are :—'Tax, £20; 

iving licenee, 5s.; Insurance, £20; repairs, £10; petrol 

ileulated at twenty miles to the gallon, £38 10s. : oil, £6 8s. : 

se. 10s. Gd The costs, together with depreciation, 

tal £245 1 6d., or just under 6d. a mile for 10.000 miles. 

If the ear be only used for 5,000 miles during the year, the over 

head charges remain the same, only the repairs, petrol, oil 

nd grease being reduced. The total cost for this distance 
would be £215 or approximately 10d. a mile. 


Queer and muddled with belts of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ROUTE MAPS © 
GUIDE BOOKS 
for any district can 
be obtained at 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 


‘ A YHEN you are planning a 
route or deciding th 
venue of a holiday, th 
nearest \WW.H.S. bookstall or bool 
shop 1 helpful place. There 
ou ¢ tain all the well-know: 
rics maps as well a 
uide | to practically « 
holid of mn i t 
Dr I 
{ holid 
1 lenglan 
lon 
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Vv. H. SMITH & SON 


STRAND HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 








NORWAY 


“Nature’s Fairyland” 


INDEPENDENT INCLUSIVE TOURS with every 


comfort, and midst beautiful and ever-changing scenery 


PLEASURE CRUISES to the Norwegian Fjords 
PARIS AND BRUSSELS 


INDEPENDENT INCLUSIVE TOURS, 8 and 


13 DAYS including the Paris International Exhibition. 


CONSULT 
BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN TRAVEL. 
75 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


DEPT. 38, GREENER HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


| 
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HOLIDAYS 


—on the Continent 


SHESE are tours, not trips. They 

consider your comiort. They 
are liberal in things which make 
foreign travel worth while. Good 
hotels, 2nd class tickets, interesting 
itineraries with local sight-seeing — 
everything arranged in advance to 
save you trouble and inconven!=tce. 


Specimen Tours: 


! ] . Days. <£ d 
TARIS AND VERSAILLES oun 7 914 6 
@RITTANY one nee oss 14 8 4 6 
RELGIUM ° eee oon a | 8 3 9 
SWITZERLAND ... ses os 43 1223 86 
RON} ANT rrr awn Il 19 9 0 


ORENCE, VENICE... 14 27 16 O 


ROME, FI 
RLAND, AUSTRIA ... 14 35 0 0 


SWITZI 


“SUMMER TOUR” and “POPULAR TOUR” 


froegramines sent free upon request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


OA 6 IIaymarket, London, S.W.1. 
3 KETS |y @( LQURS 
; tras? Uther offices throughout Europe. 








TRAVEL IN CANADA 


CANADA is very lovely to see, but even if we had no eye for 
scenery it would be an extraordinarily attractive country. 
For the sportsman there is an abundance of game in the woods, 
rivers, lakes and mountains ; for the mountain climber the 
Rockies are incomparable in their scope; for the lover of 
eamp life there is an unequailed variety of choice ; for the 
Nature worshipper there is a three-thousand-mile panorama of 
forests, inland waterways, grain-clad prairie, foaming cascades, 
dcep canyons and towering snow-crowned peaks. 

In dealing with a country which, during the holiday season, 
is one vast playground, it is diflicult to discriminate. Each 
section of the Dominion has its own special appeal, and much, 
naturally, depends upon the time and money at the disposal 
of the tourist. The shipping companies co-operating on 
the transatlantic route with the Canadian railways are 
increasingly active in organizing conducted tours at 
specified and inclusive rates, and = these offer many 
advantages to the holiday maker from the Old Country. 
The shorter and Jess expensive tours include in their 
itinerary the chief attractions of the country from Quebee 
westward to the world-famed Niagara Falls, or across the Great 
Lakes to Winnipeg. ‘Lhe trans-continental tours cover the 
whole of Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific, enabling the 
traveller to see the Dominion in all its scenic delight. 

A charming feature of holiday making in Canada is the chain 
of bungalow camps which now add to the gaiety and comfort 
of visitors. Lach of these summer camps consists of a central 
clubhouse for dining and social amenities, around which are 
grouped the sleeping bungalows. In Ontario, the French 
River, Nipigon River, and Devil's Gap Camps are centres for 
splendid fishing and for long canoe trips through a maze of 
waterways. In the mountains there are a number of these 


: camps. One is near Lake Louise, * the Pearl of the Rockies.” 


Four more centre around the Yoho Valley and Emerald Lake, 
and another is at Lake Windermere. Along the recently com- 
pleted Banff-Windermere motor highway the most spee- 
tacular scenic highway of the American continent—there are 
three of these popular gathering places. 

The organization last summer of a society of mountaineers, 
known as the * Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies,” has 
added a picturesque human touch to the majesty of the moun- 
tain ranges of Alberta and British Columbia. ‘this year, early 
in August, the Pow Wow will take place beside Wapta Bun- 
galow Camp, after a three-day (forty-five mile) cross-country 
ride from Marble Canyon on the Banff-Windermere Road. ‘The 
first night's camp will be on the heights facing Mount Helmet, 
and the second, at Lake O’Hara, wili coincide with the close 
of the annual camp of the Alpine Club of Canada in 
the neighbourhood of the Lake. A squadron will ride up from 
Lake Windermere, through the Kootenay Valley, joining the 
Marble Canyon contingent on the Wolverine Plateau. 

The membership of the Trail Riders of the Canadian 

tockies is now weil over three hundred, composed mainly of 

Canadians and Americans, with a sprinkling of British. This 
sprinkling it is hoped to increase as the attractions of the Order 
become better known on this side of the Atlantic. ** Buttons ” 
are issued to members according to the miles ridden, ranging 
from fifty up to 2,500 miles and upwards. 

Beyond the mountains the Pacific Coast beckons the 
traveller. The sail between Vancouver, Canada’s Gateway to 
the Orient, on the mainland, and Victoria on Vancouver 
Island, unfolds the charms of the Straits of Juan del Fuca. 
From Beacon Hill Park, Victoria, there can be had a view which 
has been described as one of the three outstanding views of 
the world. Below, the waters of the Straits sparkle in the 
western sun; across the bay, on the Arnerican side, the 
Olympic Mountains stretch their panoramic grandeur along 
the shores, and around the park a background of hills com- 
pletes a spectacle which would be hard to rival. 

A holiday in Canada leaves many imperishable memories, 
and the two journeys across the Atlantic and along the St. 
Lawrence River add zest to the enjoyment. 

Keir Morus, 


A eG ae Rs 5 


Bai) 
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Yr is almost ended, the long rush of the London season. 
With its dust and heat and hurry; its late nights and its 


| TRAVELASERVICE | 
jnnumerable conversations. And as in other years there 


. fe < I> ea : pee . 
rises now a sense of relief that it is over. It is not only i-roviae unequalled facilities for 


TRAVEL in all its’ phases. 


— SUMMER TRAVEL AND SPORT SUPPLEMENT. 
| TRAVEL IN NORWAY | — " 
3 By Atec Wavan. | (ook's Tour) 


FO Rar a 


that the sun has burnt so radiantly and in so blue a sky, | 

¥ For the weather does not really make much difference to a | 
London summer, Ascot may be ruined and Lord's and 84 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Goodwood. Sut they are parts only of a whole, and whether | 
the sky is blue or grey, whether the wind blows or the sun | TRAVELLERS’ ¢ HEQUES and Letters of Credit 
shines, there is the same rush of dances and theatres and | issued. 
receptions, the same ceaseless effort to leave no half hour Foreign Money supplied. 


of the day unfilled: the same ultimate lassitude and 
exhaustion. It is a pace that cannot be maintained for | 
long. There are a few weeks of intense excitement; then | 
one begins to weary, to long for as complete a change as } } . 
possible, an interval, a breathing space ; some placid spot Your oliday 


where hours may drift into davs and the days into wecks : 


Do not decide upon 


casual unnumbered weeks, unfretted by the stress of tele- until i Ou have consulted 


phones and a diary black with the ink of countless scrawled ’ FIO > . ny ’ 
phones and COOK'S PROGRAMME, 

\s complete a change as possible. And it is doubtful “SU MME 
whether any European country provides such a change as | ER HOLIDAYS 
utterly as Norway does. It is doubtful whether there is 


any country within a few hours’ reach of us where life is at HOME, & ABROAD” 


more differently ordered and arranged. Metropolitan life, 








whether it be in london, Paris, Brussels or New York, is an 


» "1 J contains hundred Ea on the Continent and in 
affair of surprises and innovations. ‘The sensation of one 1. Pp b Isl "gear eee: ; 
. . ° I britisi 31i€5 ) i i taste and all ji e rl I Y 
hour is the Aunt Sally of the next. One restaurant is ee eee Oh gests ee 5 eres 
b i fice ol 


fashionable for a season, a night club for a month, a fox-trot 


for ten days. The changes must be rung on one another. ti S we sas ‘ / T f T a il 
The pace must never be allowed to slacken. But Norway is HOS. COOK ANI SON, L I a, 


ntry that for centuries has known no change. What i Chief Office : LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4 














was, it is: what it is, it will be 

Between a week of London and a week of Norway there ee i ee — 
is such difference ; there is between a tale by Turgene: 

la Dostoieffs! novel: between calm and turgid waters. 
To cruise through the Norwegian fjords, down the = long wr Te 2 * 
ola wnrsiaws mates we | RECUPERATE 
J ther-covered | 5, and the huge towering rocks with LU J £ i, 
1 r high-spilt waterfalls whose clouded foam is turned to ‘ 


mow mm the niwht to cruise dav atter day through 


these cool stretel of subdued and repeater harmonies is ' ‘ \ R R j 4 bh 
1 be in touch v » a beauty that does not depend upon 3 Py a ~ ' B i J 


for its cffeets. You do 








‘ ol i vour | , 
pation ¢ ‘ { li on is Ti.AR i - : f 
know 1 1 what } I ‘ i , i 

: ay Al 
. rest. | u thos 
clouds DSS ACTOSS a S 
| cannot { incic \I } . ‘ 
] r perhay » al th i 
s th { ) + C i 
j in t t the mura ih} i | q 
I Onis h onoton t least j ~ 
' : a- 
t must wis n the seemingly effortless pertection of : \s 
lished | vy. An innings by Hobbs has perhaps 
. ' 
mton tine qu itv of ess ps hitting lbut if has 
npensating excellences of depth and certainty. Norway @ 

a tt astonish: it does not startle ; it woos the travelk i 
ght. It ts itent to spread unassuminely before h x os 

nquil and unmatched loveliness t loveliness whe 
jent of human ingenuity and enterprise. The thin 

t Norway | or offering are Natural things exclusively, 
tjords, the waterfalls, and the glaciers, the fishin , . 

t idnight sun: and in winter the snow-covered slopes « 

P ; : ar ¢ S 

] Ihere could be no completer change from a world : ; 

dependent entirely for its amusement on the fertility of its \ ) 

own invention. ‘lo travel there is a very adequate correctiy ila 

i jaded, whether man or woman, whether sick of ti ] ri LOM ( MI Roval Baths, 

Insatist t f \ , Har y 3. & 2D a ¢ 

unsatisfying hunt for excitement or with brain or body :, ° ‘ bu eS 

a 
dired by honest work. ; 
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SUMMER ‘TRAVEL AND SPORT 


SUPPLEMENT, 














Visit 


NORWAY 


‘Nature’s Wonderland’ 


"=~. «6the land of the Midnight 
Sun, the North Cape, the Fjords, 
waterfalls, glaciers, reindeer and 
a thousand marvels such as -no 
other country in the world can 
show the like of . . .” 


Independent Inclusive Tours to 
the FJORDS, MOUNTAINS and 
VALLEYS, from 18 gns.—13 days. 


PLEASURE CRUISES— 
FJORDS from 20 gns.—13 days. 
FJORDS & NORTH CAPE, 

from 26 gns.—I17 days. 
NORTHERN CAPITALS, 


from 20 gns.—13 days. 
SPITZBERGEN, 
from 85 gns.—22 days. 
Full particulars and Illustrated 


Booklets free from all leading 
‘Tourist Agents, or direct from 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Norway House, 21-2 1 Cockspur St., S.W.1 
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vit whee 


SWITZERLAND ; 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS §& 


For 


NTENDING 


RAILWAYS, Carlton House, 


Pre-war travelling facilities fully restored. 5 
Circular Tickets issued at reduced rates; also |x 
Swiss Season Tickets for 15 or 30 days, | 
number of  (& 





available for an_ unlimited 


journeys over all the principal Swiss rail- | 
ways and lakes. sy 


No passport visas required by British tourists. | 


Convenient Through Train Services with i 


Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 


Lilsstvated Bookl« ls, Map, Hotel Guide, Fare . 
Lists and Time Tables supplied free on application. \& 


TH TTT v3) SO S/O NOOSA OSS O/T 8/18/18 /1 
pO BES BS BELA DS Wt A RE AN ASA TOA LALA 





visitors to Switzerland are FC 
invited to apply to the SWISSFEDERAL i} 
Ilb Regent | 
Street, London, S.W. 1, for all the informa- [FF 
tion they may require. .} 


Cars. =~ 








SWISS WONDERLAND 
By M. J. LANDA. 


THE 


THERE is so much to do, so much to see, in Switzerland 
in summertime that it is immaterial whether you scamper 
round, or stay in one place and laze. Any guide-book will 
select the spot ; you have only to open it at random. It may 
be in one of the world-renowned lakeside resorts, such as 
Lucerne, or Montreux ; it may be up, ever so high, in the 
mountains amid the eternal snowfields and their weird glaciers ; 
or in some secluded valley or Dantesque gorge, like that of the 
Aare, near Meiringen; or in the neighbourhood of any one 
of the hundreds of fascinating waterfalls—you will find yourself 
in a land of enchantment all the time. You can select your 
height—up to a couple of miles, vertical, you will find hotels ; 
you may select your language—French, German and Italian 
are official, each predominating in its sphere—and you will 
find English, or ** American,” serviceable everywhere. You 
may even choose your climate—hot in the lower valleys, 
freezing amid the snow-peaks, with all the gradations at 
altitudes between ; you may even pick the colour of your 
landscape, from luscious green, to the bare browns and greys 
of the rocks, the dazzling blue of the lakes, and the marbled 
variations of the ice regions. 

You may mingle all these sensations without fatigue by 
sitting comfortably in the electric trains which run and climb 
and piay hide and seck through tunnels as they zig-zag up 
the mountain spirals, whirling the landscape round about you 
and rushing you across torrential streams and through romantic 
ravines ; you may feel like a human fly as you are drawn up 
the stupendous steep of the Ritom line ; you may wonder 
whether an engineer or a contortionist devised the hairpin-bend 
roads over the passes along which the motor-post bears you 
swiftly ; you may lounge dreamily in a boat on a placid lake 
tucked away on a shelf higher than the loftiest peak in Great 
Britain. You may, as in St. Moritz, believe yourself in an 
Alpine Piccadilly, and hard by, and clsewhere, imagine yourself 
plunged back into mediaeval days amid old world castles, 
perched dizzily as in the picture books, or in some quaint 
village with comic opera costumes and customs and a dialect 
to match. Or you may go tobogganning or snowballing in 
the blazing sunshine-—perhaps the most hectie delight of all 
to the newcomer. You can golf, play tennis, and dance amid 
the most picturesque surroundings. 

And what you cannot mix for yourself, nature does for you. 
It is entrancing to sit and watch the setting sun use the white 
summits as his twilight palette. Rose-pink he paints them, 
and sometimes orange, bringing the tourists with cries of 
eestasy from the dinner table ; and when he has disappeared 
and the valley is shrouded in the deepening dusk he keeps his 
caress on his beloved peaks which refuse to surrender their 
whiteness well into the night. 

Everywhere the air is exhilarating, and the nights, especially 
at heights from 3,000 to 5,500 feet high, idyllically beautiful. 
Switzerland is ideal alike for the mountaineer and the idler, 
and a paradise for the walker. I know dozens of alluring 
spots, uncharted in the guide-books, some within a mile or 
two of a railway, others in the deeper recesses. There is a 
forest that might have been taken from a fairy-book a few 
miles from Interlaken ; it is up near Isenfluh, 5,000 feet or so, 
at the edge of a beautiful ravine with a great rock that seems 
like a Wagnerian castle of magic on the height opposite. There 
is an unknown Zermatt at Ober-Steinberg at the end of the 
Lauterbrunnen Valley, opposite the magnificent Shmadribach 
Fall. There is a grand waterfall without a name near 
KEngstlen Alp on the Joch Pass in an eerie wood of gnarled, 
fantastic trees that excite wonder 
forgotten it as well as the guide-books. I believe I am the 
only person who knows the place. There is no rail or motor to 
this glorious retreat, nearly 6,000 feet high. And I know 
others which I am going to keep all to myself at present. 
You will find no greater pleasure than discovering your own 
peculiar spot, except perhaps the joy of hugging it to yourself 
in secret afterwards, 


whether nature has 
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WIRELESS ON THE HOLIDAYS 


ListENING to wireless transmissions is a companionable 
and “all weathers” hobby. This summer. wireless will 


hold its own in popular favour as a result of programme 


adaptation and the introduction of novelties in the way of 


portable sets and appliances. Holiday makers ** week-ending ~ 
jn a suburban garden, resting between sets by the tennis-lawn, 
will have wireless installations suited to their needs, while 
the more adventurous who seck diversion picnicking, vachting, 
punting or motoring, will be able to carry both headphones 
and loud speaker equipment with them, and they shall have 
music wherever they go. 

In order to enjoy wireless in the garden, on the river, or 
on motor trips, it is necessary to obtain a special licence for 
portable and transportable reception in addition to the ordinary 
If a loud 
speaker is to be employed it is nearly always necessary to have 


licence required for a wireless installation at home. 


two low frequency valves, but one valve is ample for 3 or 4 
telephones. Of course, if out-of-door listeners wish to receive 
transmissions from high power and relatively long wave 
stations, they should remember to make provision for extra 
coils. In general when assembling a portable set compactness 
and lightness are the main objects of endeavour. It is easy 
to attain lightness if one is going to travel in a motor ear, 
because one can always make use of the lighting or starter 
battery for the filaments and it is very easy to tap on to a 
Without 
a ear, listeners will be well advised to make use of valves of 
the D.E.R. or DB type. 


To secure the best reception in the open air, one must 


special high tension battery carried in the car. 


guard against vibration, and ensure that the microphonic 
effect of the valves shall not interfere. For the same reason 
it is a good plan to provide for very positive control of the 
installation even to the point of gearing, in order not to disturb 
tuning positions. As frame reeeption in most cases requires 
at least 4 valves, which would mean very great bulk for 
a temporary aerial together with a 
Vor the 


erection of such an aerial experience shows that it is best to 


purposes of transport, 
copper earth mat or earth pin will be preferable. 


use rubber covered flexible acrial wire. It may often be 
found that part of this is snapped off in the attempt to fix 


the wire over 2 branch, and to avoid this calamity an attech- 


ment to the end of the wire connected by a piece of thin 


string will act as a mechanical fuse which parts upon tugging | 


With such 


an open aerial, the minimum number of valves required for 


so that the wire comes away without breaking. 


multiple telephone reeeption is, generally speaking, one 
high frequency, one detector valve with reaction and one low 
frequency added if more than 30-10 miles from the station. 
Where a frame aerial is used, two high frequency detectors and 
two low frequency will be If the earth is very 
dry better results are likely to be obtained by running another 
piece of insulated aerial wire along the ground parallel with 
the elevated aerial. If three dull emitter valves are used 
they should take rather less than 1 ampére. Where a power 
valve is incorporated, however. of the D.E.5. type, another 

30-120 on IL.T. 


and grid bias of from 4 to 5 volts when using 120 volts on 


required, 


25 ampcére is indicated (5 volts, .25 amps. 


anode), 
Coils in 
parallel Tuned feaction 
Wavelength. with aerial. Secondary. Anode, on Anode, 
300-— 400 n Oo! 0005 0003 
Burnc pt SI S4 SS S3 
Gambrell \ C Cc \ 
Ieray (2? or 35 C3 or 60 C4 or 75 C3 or 100 
Met. Vickers 35 10) 59 1) 
Longer aerials than 100 feet, 1 size smaller. 
Shorter aerials than LOO feet, L size larger, 
Coils in 
parallel Tuned teaction 
Waveleneth. with aerial. Second wy. Anode. on Anode, 
1500-1750 
Burndept 150 200 300 150 
Gambrell D q q A 
Igranic 150 250 300 200 


Met. Vickers 150 300 300 200 
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These hot I; is. ae 
evenings | ly 
| maga 


—enjou 
wireless in 
the open air 


Take your loud-speaker or head- 
phones into the garden with 
Electron Extension Wire. You 
can trail the wire across the 
lawn, tie it up to the trees or fences, 
let it lie 
vulcanised rubber insulation makes it 
safe against leakage. Electron Exten- 
sion Wire can be a permanent extension, 
and may be left out in all weathers 
unaffected by heat or rain. Then on 
every warm evening you can rest out 
of doors and still enjoy the wireless 


anyhow, anywhere—the 


programme. 


guarante ed or your 
instantly refunded. 


Satisfaction money 











Superior to all other wires. 
Obtainable from all reputable 
Wireless 
famous blue and white box 
300 feet (150ft. double) 5 / = 
500 feet (250ft. double) 8/= 


|ELECTR@N WIRE 


THE PE ECT AERIA 


Dealers in our 








1/8 per 100 feet 


ensures periecct reception. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 
If you have any immediate difficulty, order direct. 


NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, Ltd. 


Dept, 68, EAST HAM, LONDON, E. 6. 
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Ys 
P&O 

AT HOLIDAY FARES 
Gibraltar, Marseilles or Egypt. 








FOURTEEN DAYS 
at a cost, at sea and ashore, of £18 to £23. 





SUMMER IS THE TIME 


for a sea-trip to Gibraltar, Marseilles or Egypt. The P. & O. 
Company's Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,000 tons) 
leaves Tilbury every Friday, arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning 
and Marseilles ‘Thursday morning. On Friday (occasionally 
Saturday) the Homeward Mail Steamer leaves Marseilles for 
Gibraltar, Plymouth (Wednesday) and London (Thursday). 
Midland passengers can leave Plymouth by direct fast express 
trains and be home from the trip within 14 days. Glorious 
climatic conditions, first class table fare, smartly run ships, 
comfortable cabins, broad promenade decks and handsomely 
appoimted saloons ensure complete enjoyment. People with 
only a week to spare can travel one way to or from Marseilles 


by the P. & O. Bombay Express 





IS fA 
4 . . 
i Ins and thus do the round trip in seven 
A SINS ; . . 
Rimes days. For those with more time, 
me “ ae 
| ay Summer on the Riviera, _ the 
| as ‘ real French holiday season, is 
%, . 
| = ».” tA uncommonly attractive. 
e — aiitleee | 
oh seven 
Se ~~ § ge 
harem 
(ar 
"A P. & O. Picsire Programme of Summer arrange- Y 


ments to Gibraltar, Marseilles and Egypt, and ‘ey 
reduced Summer Hotel Tariffs will be sent on 
application to P. & O. Heuse as below. 


INDIA OR CEYLON AT REDUCED FARES. 


DECEMBER—JANUARY, 1925-6. 


From London to Sombay or Colombo and back, All Sea, 100 Guineas. By 
the Pombay Overland P. & O. Express London to and from Marseilles, 
then ce by Sea to Bombay or Colombo ard back, £120. The dates will 


1 


a cf a month's stay in India or Ceylon. 





schedule of special sailings apply P. & O. House as below. 


P. & 0. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 


I’. H. Grosvenor, Manager). 





P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1, 


or any First Class Tourist Agency. 


oa 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 
canmoniions tat mt a jt = Seniben! — at late jad 








Picture Handbook on Application. 








SPORT OF SHOOTING: 
RECENT CHANGES 


§* What is it steels the sportsman’s heart ? 
It is his conscious pride of art.” 


THE SOME 


Anp shooting is an art with many fine points when practised 
by the higher artists. The Happy Sportsman, in Words. 
worth’s sense of * happy,” is a naturalist first, a student of 
the ways of birds. before he is a mere marksman. 
the very best naturalists in the country are the 
whose name has not seldom stirred the satirists. But when 
all is said. the keeper keeps first and kills second ; and to-day 
as a rule he does not fill his so-called ** keeper's larder” 
with the bodies of such undestructive creatures as_barn- 
door owls and kestrel hawks. ‘There are keepers who have 
even come to believe in the preservation of weasels and 
stoats, those enemies of the rat. 

Shooting in Britain has changed immensely since the War, 
at least as a social function. Big shoots there are, of course, 
to which oniy “the best people” are asked. Some there 
are where the size of the bag is considered to be the test of 
the excellence of the sport. But on the whole the bags are 
smaller, the organization simpler, the sportsmen more local, 
On the other hand, it must be confessed that ‘ the syndicate 
shoot “is a growing habit ; and many of the syndicates are 
of no service to the locality where they preserve game. They 
come, kill and vanish. Nevertheless on the whole the sport 
of shooting is less artificial and more natural than it was. 
Indeed in a good many places it is so natural that the poachers 
much exceed the more legitimate sportsmen in number! 
The quantity of ten-shilling licences taken out by people 
who are not known to possess a gun is quite astonishingly 
large in very many of the villages, especially those nearer 
the big towns. 

We are apt to think §° shooting as a sport belonging to 
remote moors or the wocds and stubbles of the deep, deep 
country. Doubtless sportsmen hurry to the North for the 
Twelfth in as large numbers as ever, and maybe another 
Lord Walsingham will again kill 1,000 grouse to his own 
gun within the day. This is true ; but a good many hundred 
pheasants a day are still shot within sixteen miles of London, 


Pe haps 
ae keepers,” 


and as many as 100 brace of partridges a day not much 
further off. At twenty-three miles from London the head 
of wild duck killed is very larg 
the best hour or two of snipe shooting in the writer's 


; and among vet wilder birds 


experience was enjoyed close to Woking, where he saw more 
snipe than you will find anywhere along the West Coast of 
Treland. 

The truth is that Britain is a natural game country, a 
sportsman’s paradise ; and the best game bird of all, the 
partridge, is good enough to thrive best where the fields 
well til led. 

the * fool partridge,” 
but none of them gives such good sport or is so interesting 
to the naturalist as “the litthe brown bird” that is found 
at best in fair quantity in every couniy of England. Some 
lament that we can no longer shoot over dogs, as Mr. Tupmian 
shot, and most of us will grant that a good pointer or sctter 


The world is full of birds, called locally partridges 


for example, ef British Cohumbia 


at work is in itself as good a sight as a rising covey or rocketing 
pheasant. But after all for * 
comparable with the driven partridge. The very elect are 
proud to miss a fair percentage; and except 
bad sportsmen who shoot at too great distances, it is generally 
a question of clean hit or miss. Driving too has kept down 
the bellicose French partridge and encouraged the English. 

We are seldom quite sure till August or September a 


pride of art” there is no sport 


among the 


re with 
us how, in any one year, the game birds have bred and 
flourished ; but we do know this year that the hatching of 
pheasants and of partridges was exceptional, and in the cas 
of the pheasants exceptionally early. As to the wild duck, th 
very early broods suffered severely ; but later broods—and 
some were very late-—have flourished beyond the normai; 
and with duck, though not partridge or pheasant, what is 


well begun is more than half finished. 
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CAMPING OUT: TENT OR TEEPEE 
An ardent countryman, of whom it was said that he only 
ysed his house as a hat-stand, desired to live in a caravan 
that he might ensure himself a south aspect. Caravanners 
yili appreciate the point more than tent dwellers, for the 
most prevalent tent has no aspect, except that the flap 
should avoid the prevalent wind. 

Both the caravan and the tent are increasing in favour, 
owing perhaps chiefly to the boy scouts, of whom very many 
camp out regularly in some harrowed meadow for a summer 
holiday. But in this couniry we have a great deal to learn 
from other countries, the habit 
grooved. With what an eager sense of freedom the business 


where is more deeply en- 
men, say Of Toronto, slip away from the towns at the end 
of May and snail-like carrying their houses with them, go 
forth to live and fish by the side of some teeming river. The 
first joy of camping-—not quite lost even at the hour of 
washing up 
In the writer's experience the Indian teepee has a good 
bell After all, a tent 


waking time, quite appallingly stuffy. 


is freedom. 


many advantages over the tent. ean 


be, and usually is at 


The ventilation of the teepee is ideal enough to please Mr. 


Tobin or any other specialist in ventilation ; and the hole 
at the top, which allows you to light a fire * indoors,’ does 
little harm even in heavy rain. Cannot the campers invent 


some compromise which should have the double advantage ? 
is almost a neces- 
feed 
four or 


course, the horse 
negligible. It 
Indeed, 


Of Canadian camping, of 


sary adjunct and its cost there is can 


tself and the capital value is a bagatelie. 


live campers will go out on occasion with four or five horses 


or even more. In this country one of our chief needs is to 
Some great suc- 

achieved, One of the arch 
so devised a silk tent that he 


reduce paraphernalia to the lowest point. 
this end 


the art of 


h ive been 


esses to 


priests ol camping 


mid carry both tent and ail he required on a common 
bieyele. And the British camper has this advantage at any 
rate, that he needs the minimum of burden beeause he is 


ertain of adjacent supplies and has always the means of 
but it 


one 


transport handy. He can carry weight if he likes, 


isa pleasure to go light; and if you travel by water 


f the pleasantest ways of spending a camping holiday 
lightness is essential. An American canoeist contrived a 
tent ood brown duck) that folded into a 


parcel two feet by 1 foot and weighed only 32 pounds with 


(made of g solid 
I 
poles and pegs. 

To enjoy camping you need either the stimulus of travel 
ora particular zest in country lore. A naturalist or a geologist 
may maintain continuous interest by exhausting a particular 
movement, and one 
tent 


course, say, of the [luntingdonshire 


neighbourhood : but most people need 
wonders that more men do not use the combination of 
and canoe and follow the 
Guse or Belgian Serridis. 

The art of camping largely consists of a number of little 
has fastened on to the pains of 
but 


Nothing is quite so good for cleaning 


dodges. Kvery humorist 


cleaning up. They may be severe ; there are a few 


admirable short cuts. 
dish as moss: and there other natural swabs 
ill leave your cloth clean for the final polish. It is 
only less effective than the more elaborate method of boiling 
the dish. As knives and 
no cleaning sheath to compare with the ground, 

In the art potatoes play a prominent 


4 greasy are 


which 
wood ashes in for forks there is 
of camp-cooking 
best way of boiling potatoes. It is 


part, and there is one 

to cut off a band of peel all round the potato in two direc- 
tions. The peel comes off at a touch when the boiling is 
complete and the potato has kept its savour as well as if 


served in the complete “* jacket.” 

We do not need in this country the defences against mos- 
quitoes and flies necessary in the north (or indeed the tropics). 
where t] 
but the prudent camper will always have with him oil of 
citronella or Laid on at 


wisest fishermen coat themselves with tarry glazes ; 


verbena or pennyroyal. intervals 
with a little vaseline it frees:a fine summer evening of its 


only irritation, 


| 














The Lure 
of 
South African 


Travel. 


South Africa is 


NW OASTAL 


one of the most fascinating’ 


the 


portions of 


notable for superb climate 


beauty. 


. 


Peninsula, 


In Durban or the Caps 


for instance, the visitor is quickly 
rewarded for th l ng voyage, So 
vivid and picturesq is the scene, 
so generous the = sun. rhe soft 
breath of the South, the warmth 
and brilliance will be a grateful 
change after the chill and greyness 
of the northern hemisphere. And 
onc’s first evening, on the balcony 
of some fashionable hotel, will 
probably be like a dream come 
true—jewelled and lustrous with 


African stars, hauntingly perfumed 
1 ° aoe oe os = s 
by sub-tropic flowers and trees. 


Thus the glamour of South Africa 
will be felt from the outset, and will 
i the 


increase country 1s 
traversed. 


more the 


And 


Britain the visitor 


on returning to 


will have great 
store ot cherished memories, and 


the frequent longing to be back in 


Africa. 


A book of thre 
the 
free. Obtainabk 
Agent, Office of 


sioner tor Union of 


hundred pages on 


subject is being distributed 


from the Publicity 
High 
South Africa, 
a. We a 
_ 


Commis- 


Teen fanlonr Raai9atrea } 
Trafalgar Square, Lond 


» ] 
IOOK 


Vrite for Travel 
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PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


have all the qualities of silk, are in- 
expensive and very durable; they are 
in every way a profitable investment. 


“LUVISCA” TAB ON 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
LUVISCA " SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
and SOFT COLLARS, write to COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 


58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send you name 
of your nenrest retailer and descriptive booklet. 


LOOK FOR’ THE 
EVERY GARMENT. 


Jf any difficulty in obtaining “ 
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MOTORWAYS 
PULLMAN 

To SCOTLAND via Wales and Enslish Lakes. 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES 
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charges, London to London. Every passenger has his 
own armchair and table. The newest form of luxury travel. 
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A HOLIDAY IN DONEGAL 
By Sreruen Gwynn. 


Prorie often want to know what are the possibilities of g 
fishing holiday in Ireland, and so I set about to describe one 
that has been typical. What we found in North Donegaj 
could have been found—or something like it—on the west 
of that huge county, or in Sligo, in West Mayo, in Conne-. 
mara, or in Kerry, or in West Cork. Detailed information 
can be had in the Anglers’ Guide to the Irish Free State, 
published for the Department of Fisheries by Messrs. Eason’s 
in Dublin. Also the L.M.S. Railway have brought out q 
booklet on holidays in Ireland. And no +, after these business 
details, let me tell you what happened to iwo lucky people, 

The younger generation went ahead of me and spent a day 
or two with friends among the Sperrin mountains in County 
Derry, and she was eloquent about their beauty when we met 
in Derry city and took the train to Fahan which is on Lough 
Swilly. Four of these 
coast—Lough Foyle, Lough Swilly, 

taking them from east to west. 
the younger generation after 
choice to Lough Swilly. However, 
separating any of them from the 
compare. 

After luncheon at Fahan, my first purpose was to fish, and 
I had permission fer the little river at Buncrana, three miles 
further along the railway line and past two golf links. Any- 
body who applies can get leave to fish it for salmon above the 


great sea loughs indent one northern 


Mulroy Bay, Sheephaven 
but 


all gives her 


Kach has partisans, 
looking at them 
as there is not five miles 


next, you also can easily 


demesne; it is three or four miles of regular mountain stream, 
quickly in flood and quickly running dry. It was in order 
that afternoon, for rain had fallen heavily the night before 
and I had leave for the demesne and stayed in it, thinking 
the upper water would be overrun from Derry. In fact, 
rods were thick in the demesne and very searce above; I 
think if I had gone up I might have done better: but as 
it fell out, only one salmon was got, and that with a worm 

not by me. Still, I had had a day on a salmon river in 
perfect condition. The worm fisher got twenty-eight on it last 
vear, somebody else got over forty, and my host told me he 
had killed six ina day. If ever I get another chance to fish 
that enchanting little stream I am taking it. There 
good hotel at Buncrana. But the hot sunny spell had set 
in, whose like was not seen for two years past, and our only 
chance was in lakes: all the rivers ran low. We went across 
the Swilly by a motor ferry to Rathmullen where I counted 
on another car to take to Milford. But the jaunting 
car is obsolete as the dodo in Donegal; and all the Fords were 
at a fair, so we had to wait on the little beach by the pier, 
at the spot from which Red Hugh O'Donnell was kidnapped 
and from which twenty years later the Karls of 
Tyreonnell took their flight. Tlistory apart, in 


is a 


me 


Tyrone and 
england 


one would not think much of a day's journey to reach such 
a view as we had, till finally a motor rattled us over a dip 
in the range of mountains which divide Lough Swilly from 


Mulroy : and then we were at our hotel with a choice of five 
or six lakes to fish on. 


and Lough Fern had been fishing 


them holds salmon 


ver before. 


But only one of 
this vear 


as ne 


[t is free water, about two miles long by one broad, and in 
April and May over seventy salmon were killed in it —cighteen 
in one day. More than once a single rod got four fish. But 
all this happened when the conditions were perfect for salmon 
fishing and detestable for all else: cold, dark, windy, rainy 
weather. This evening, when we got on to the water, about 
seven o'clock, all was a dream of tranquil beauty ; but the 
northerly breeze was of the lightest and not a cloud in the 
sky. Still, the lake is full of herring-sNed trout, and I was 


anglomania: 
Ssuy at 


anxious to imbue the younger generation with 
and trout should have They I may 
that from the standpoint of catching trout our holiday 
was a failure. We did not get day ; 
and nobody got anything least 
of our fellow-guests was fishing steadily trout lakes. 
But that was simply luck of the weather. 


risen. did not. 
once 
a dozen betwee 
though one at 
the 


You cannot haye it 


nh us ans 
appreciable, 
on 











set 
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all ways. If it is very fine you will not catch fish ; but the 
fine weather in that country will more than repay. 

Next day we went up to Lough Kiel on the south slope of 
Lough Salt. Nobody had fished there that year; there 
was a nice breeze and all the rest: but we did no good. Yet 
I had nearly forgotten how beautiful that country can be. 
Everything had a wash of gold over it: all the intricacies 
of folded glens, all the craggy lines of mountain, all the little 
thatched cottages, all the furze bushes with spikey honey- 
combs of bloom. Breeding the island 
rocks, and when we landed to loaf in the sun a whinchat 

I knew by her surrep- 
bird's ordinary jaunty 
It took several minutes” 


culls were on. all 
flew out of the heather at my foot. 
titious that 
flight) that she had left her nest. 
search before I found it in the bottom of a bunch of heather, 
not an everyday find. 


movement (so unlike 


with its four speckled eggs 

We did not stay late and after our dinner started out to climb 
the ferry hill which gives a view over Mulroy. Exquisite it 
was. too; twilight bringing down its folds the 
receding planes of the hills and over the landlocked bay, 
set thick with islands. Then came a day of visiting our 
friends in a motor, and after that a fishing wholly new to 


over all 


mic. 

Mulroy Bay spreads wide inland but contracts at several 
points to a narrow channel where the tides make races like a 
salmon stream. At these points sea trout will take a fly ; 
two men who live on the water met us with a boat; but 
the way to fish best was from the shore, wading out a little. 
The boat was to take one from station to station according as 
the tide suited different points. Along one stretch of shore, 
I caught a couple of trout (one a pound, one half a pound), 
fellow who rolled like a Ordinary 
sea trout flies; but I was advised to put up an cel tail on 
the end, and this was what the big one followed. The experts 
especially because 
The best 

and we 


but rose a big salmon. 


agreed that bait of some sort was best 
it had a I should like to try a 
fishing is at spring tides with the strong currents : 


smell. prawn. 


at neaps got only five or six small ones for several hours’ 
but fishing in a beautiful place. 


Ssauw 


fishing amusing, novel 
Also. we 
good-sized dogfish was lying ; 


wrigeline out of the water on to the wet 


an odd thing. On the shore, in the weed, a 
and while we looked another, 
half its size, came 
weed, and settled down quietly beside the dead one. It 
may have been affection, but we thought it was haste to begin 
a meal. 

That evening we got back about nine. In this ideal fishing 


hotel meals were provided when you came. Some ate at 


six before going out for the evening's fishing: some at ten 
after it. Mrs. MeCreadie Jamented, justly, that 
her good fare got no chance ; and good the fare was: moun- 
tain bred mutton or lamb, small chickens, and plenty of veget- 
ables and salad: and always a choice of home-made bread, 
Every fishing hotel in Ireland could 
But you will get 

the atmosphere 


or eleven 


brown or white scones. 
do the same, but alas, good fare is rare. 
as a rule what was in perfection at Milford 
of welcome, the desire to please. 

‘Lhat evening we sat in the drawing-room with one of the 


more permanent guests: his wife had thought it worth while 


to try Lough Fern, he turned it down; but presently up 
came a maid running to say, * Here’s the mistress and two 


salmon with her.’ Thirteen pounds and eight they were: 
the lucky lady had risen others, no one else doing any good. 

next evening we were all out. The river Lennon 
fiows into Lough Fern at the east end and out again only 
two or three hundred yards away, so naturally fish lie closest 
up then by the reeds and five or six boats were on this stretch. 
(There are over a dozen at times.) After our first drift, as 
back trailing the lines, a fish rose at and 
as if he meant business ; but he would not come back. 
So began one of the most perplexing hours I ever spent 
As we drifted, another just in front of us made a 
perfect taking rise; I covered it and in a minute there was 
and nothing happened. We went back, a 
the same rise came, and again nothing hap- 


Ui course, 


we rowed 
Tose 


me, 


fishing, 


the same rise 
second time: 
pened. After that I rose five or six salmon, most of them 


} 
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| BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


FROM H. F. & G. CURRENT 
WITHERBY’S LIST. 


A Monograph of the Pheasants. 3, 
WILLIAM BEEBE. Royal 4to. In Four Vols. £50. 
A complete record of the pheasants of the world, their 
haunts, changes of plumage, nests and eggs. 90 Beau- 

tiful coloured plates, maps and 88 photogravures. 

The River of the Giraffe. A Chronicle of 
Desert, Stream and Forest Shooting in the Southern 
Sudan. By FRANK SAVILE. Demy &8vo. Photo- 
graphs and a map. 15s. net. 

Hold Hard! Hounds, Please! \ piscourse on 
the Fox-hound in Field, Covert and Kennel; with Hunt- 

| ing Yarns, Character Sketches from Life, with Notes on 
Breeding and Kennel Treatment. By “ YOI-OVER” 
(for 40 years Hlantsman and Whipper-in to well-known 
Packs). 2nd impression, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Fishing m Eden. A Record of Fifty Years in the 
Vallevs of the Eden and Eamont, with practical notes 
on Flies and Tackle. By WILLIAM NELSON, M.A. 
Coloured plate of Flies and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland. 
By ALEX. I McCONNOCHIE, F.Z.S. Royal 
Numerous photographs. 25s. net. 

Deer Stalkins in Scotland. ALEXANDER I. 
McCONNOCHLIE, F.Z.S. Introduction by Tue Duke or 
Arnott, K.t. Demy 8vo.  Hlustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Record Bags and Shooting Records. 3, 
HUGH S. GLADSTONE, M.A, Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 3rd Impression. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Peaks, Lochs, and Coasts of the 


Western Highlands. Penned and Pictured with 
100 photographs. By A. GARDNER, M.A } I5s, net 
~—~"326 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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THE HOGARTH ESSAYS. 
Four New V olumes Now Readv: 








No. 5. HISTRIOPHONE. By Bonamy Dobreée. 


An essay on dramatic diction. 3s. Od. | 
No. 7. FEAR AND POLITICS: A Debate at | 
the Zoo. By Leonard Woolf. 2s. 6d. 


| No. 8 CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUES 
| OF POETRY. By Robert Graves. 38. 6d. 














No. 9. THE CHARACTER OF JOHN | 
DRYDEN. By Alan Lubbock. 2s. 6d. | 

| A New Poem by | 
Conrad Aiken. | 
| SENLIN: A Biography. | 
3s. Gd. 


A New Novelist 


STREAMERS WAVING | 
| 
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By C. H. B. Kitchin. 6s. 


Times Literary Supplement: “A talented and 
exasperating performance.” 
Journal: “In point of biting 
Streamers IVaving is a 


very 


Aberdeen Press and 
satire and brilliant technique. 
notable achievement.” 

Daily News: “ Piquant, suggestive, and a challenge to 
the wits.” | 
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twice, and touched none, till at last when I raised my fly 
there was resistance: TY bent the rod sharply and for about 
two seconds bad hold—and_ it away. I rose one 
more, but that ended it. Nobody else was stirring any. 
Next evening we tried agair, in the same very light airs, 
fish jumping all about us. [ rose a couple again, at the 
dangling dropper, and finally a third—and he caught 
hold. We were just on the edge of the reeds in whieh 
he would certainly be lost, but happily we prevailed on him 


camec 


to come outwards and for about a quarter of an hour I was 
busy with a good sized fish on a dry Hy-cast — with only the last 
link of the taper nipped off. But I had a perfect boatman 
and plenty of time, so the odds were on us, and we got an eight- 
If I did not vive 
the younger generation the experience of catching trout in 


pounder while six other boats looked on. 


dozens, at least she went away very cager to catch a salmon, 

Nobody ought to go to Treland even for trout without at 
least sixty yards of line on his reci. At Rosapenna on Sheep- 
went from Milford.a young ex-office 


I knew consulted me about flies, for his first attempt. He 


ham, where we whom 
eame back that evening with a twelve pounder, secured by 
the special grace of God ; he had a toy reel and about fift en 
Another fish took him and bolted and that 
that. Tlis companion in the boat killed a 
two pound sea trout and they had about a score of brown 


vards of line. 
was the end of 
trout oa fine basket. We were not out that black windy 
but next day in more clement 


Glen Lough. An he 
a half before lunch, over water full of salmon, was blankly 


day, having gone to see friends : 
weather we tried the same like yur and 
discouraging and trout did not rise. So the younger generation 
proposed to climb Lough Salt and we faced out across the 
bog. 

It was an hour and a halts hard going 
view paid for it. We saw 


to west, the bold shape of jis miountains makine them easily 


to the top but the 
Donegal north to south and east 
recognizable, though some were nearly forty miles away: 
we saw all the four sea loughs, and little inland takes past 
counting (all of which bold trout) and away to sea we saw 
the castle-shaped rock that is Tory. 


back to the boat: 


Another hour took us 
and being used to bog troitine we had 
come and gone dry-shod, where the town bred would save 
hundred 

That is the charm of a summer holiday 
If it is wet you will get fish ; 


been knee deep a times. 

in such a_ place, 
if fine, there are a hundred things 
Another day we left Lough Fern for an hour to climb 


Moyle Hill, beside it, not high but a vantage point, giving the 


to do. 


we found on the 
bank of the lake great quantities of the Globe Flower, or 
wild, yellow ranunculis ; 


same lovely view but more restricted : an 


vad there were other things that 
puzzled the younger generation, though she knows her botany : 
Donegal is a great haunt of flower hunters. 

I have set down only the things that any tourist could 
have done in our place: but the pleasantest of all came by 
special favour. A telegram reached us at Milford asking us 
to join two friends at Port Salon and sail Lough Swilly. We 
had luncheon at the hotel (where is one of the best of all golf 
links and one of the best trout lakes) and then boarded the 
white painted, white sailed six tonner and stood out for the 
mouth of the bay, past the Seven Arches, a strange picturesque 
piece of cliff formation, and out to where the Binn of Fanad 
rises sheer from the sea —a lighthouse beside it. Opposite 
were Malin Head and Inistrahull, the northern limit, and 
inland from there the mountainous Inishowen peninsula 
and the two modern forts, Leenan and Dunree, that guard 
this great harbour. Off the lighthouse, we went about, and 
having a soldier's wind stood straight up the fourteen miles 
of landlocked water to Rathmullen. The Irish are not a 
boat sailing people and our host of that day was the only 
yachtsman in those waters, so you who could read cannot 
easily come by anything so perfect. Yet sailing boats and 
boatmen can be had at Buncrana cr Rathmullen, or to sail 
Sheephaven, from Dunfanaghy or Downings: and whenever 


I get out on one of these loughs in a sailing boat to spin for 
mackerel, I wonder why I spend so much time flyfishing 
inland. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 
INCREASED attention has been directed this summer to the 
management of the roadside hotel upon which the holiday- 
maker in Great Britain, more especially if he travel by motor- 
ear, so greatly depends. The inn of to-day is handicapped by 
a tradition of marvellous hospitality, which like so many other 
traditions is based more on fiction than fact, and it has to put 
up with criticism from all quarters both as to the quality of its 
accommodation and its cost to the traveller. These criticisms 
have directed attention afresh to the Trust House method, 
which provides for the disinterested management of licensed 
hotels and inns and for the control of service and tariff by a 


central organization. 
* * * 


Possibly North America as a holiday ground for British 
people may never seriously rival the Continent, but its claims 
to interest the tourist of the future are strong. Two years 
ago the American Express Company first offered facilities for 
“Seeing America’ as complete as those by which Eurepe is 
seen by its transatlantic visitors. The results, which were 
at once encouraging, this year show a definite impetus towards 
the New World. The traffic is not of the so-called ** popular *’ 
kind ; conducted tours are not in great demand. The people 
chiefly interested are those with time to spare, who desire a 
change, business men on business bent, and confirmed globe- 
trotters who go to America because they have been everywhere 
else. There is a distinct tendency to choose the large American 
cities rather than the scenic centres, although Niagara Falls, 
the Rockies and California have their visitors. The tours 
arranged by the American Express have the advantage of 
being planned completely in advance—before the traveller 


leaves England. 
* x x * 


Sweden as a tourist country is becoming increasingly 
popular. Her idyllic lowland scenery in the south, with its 
charming lakes and seaside resorts, her rivers, waterfalls and 
snow-clad mountains in the north, her beautiful capital and 
numerous places of historic interest attract many visitors each 
year. Travel conditions in Sweden are exceptionally com- 
fortable. In proportion to her population, Sweden has a more 
extensive railway system than any other European country. 
First, second and third-class sleeping cars are attached to all 
night trains on the main lines. The large towns and other 
tourist centres are well supplied with hotels with modern con- 
veniences and comforts. Visitors need have no concern 
about the language, as English is compulsory in Swedish 
schools, and consequently almost every educated man, 
especially of the younger generation, speaks at least a little 
English. The most convenient city from which to start a trip 
through Sweden is Gothenburg, on the west coast. The town 
possesses some beautiful parks and a museum with interesting 
collections of paintings by modern Swedish artists. From 
Gothenburg excursions can be made by steamer to some of 
Sweden's most frequented seaside resorts, with every oppor- 
tunity for bathing, fishing and yachting. The shoreline to the 
north of the town is broken up into numerous fjords, and 
thousands of large and small rocky islands are scattered along 


the coast. 
* x + * 


An illustrated booklet has reached us from the Harrogate 
Corporation, to whom application may be made for copies by 
readers who seek information about this well-known Yorkshire 
resort. Harrogate, one of the beauty spots of England, is a 
favourite holiday centre from which motor and walking tours 
to some of the most delightful moors and dales in the country 
may be taken. The Harrogate Spa is distinguished from 
others by the variety of its waters, for within the district there 
are no fewer than eighty-seven known springs, all constant 
and all different. The town stands on the edge of the York- 
shire moors, high above the sea level, and invigorating breezes 
blow across the surrounding heather. 


Readers wishing to secure travel information are invited to 
apply to the Spectator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. Communications should be marked 
“Travel” on the envelope, 
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G SONS LTD. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


atbedrals 
Bbbeys and 


Famous Churches 


Edited and IJilustrated bly 


GORDON HOME 


This beautifully produced New Series is illustrated with photogravure 
Frontispieces and hundreds of half-tone illustrations and channing 
line drawings by Gordon Home. 

“At half-a-crown these volumes are wonderfully cheap, 
and the illustrations are on a lavish scale. These volumes 
are efficient guides, but they are literature as well, and that 
of a fine order.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 

** An admirable series.’’—T7'he Nation and Atheneum, 

** Unusually beautiful illustrations.’’——Daily Sketch. 
Now Ready. 

EXETER, TRURO AND THE WEST 
CHESTER, MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 
GLOUCESTER, TEWKESBURY AND DISTRICT 
WELLS, GLASTONBURY AND CLEEVE 
ST. PAUL’S AND SOUTHWARK 
ST. DAVID’S, LLANDAFF AND BRECON 
HEREFORD AND TINTERN 
OXFORD AND DISTRICT 


Each 2 [6 Net 
Pocket Size. 
From all Booksellers. 
Ready Shortly 
— eS 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY WINCHESTER & SALISBURY 
WORCESTER & BIRMINGHAM 
BRISTOL, BATH & MALMESBURY 
List Post Free 
9 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 
































HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


THROUGH BRITISH CAMEROONS 
F. W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L 


49 Photographs, 11 Line Drawings and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
- net. 
This is the third of a series of African Travel Books by 
Mr. Migeod. ‘The other two (30/- net each) are: 
(1) ACROSS EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
(2) THROUGH NIGERIA TO LAKE CHAD. 











Fiction 7/6 net. 
SWORD GF SCARLET. 
CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 

“A first-rate story. It is historical, it is full of adventure, and 
the blend is a fine one. . . . It is full of interest from cover 
to cover.’’—Yorkshire Observer. 

PRIMROSE. 
SYBIL TASKER HART, Author of “ A Wise Virgin,” &c. 

“It grips the reader from the outset, for the author can draw a 


most interesting character as well as tell a rattling story.” 
Ladies’ Field 


AN ENSIGN OF THE 19th FOOT, 
CHARLES REITH. 
= . this striking romance. he characters, whether 


English or Sinhalese, are living, breathing creatures.” | : 
—Morning Post. 














THE HOSTILE FRIENDS. 
THEODORE NICHOLL, 
“Delightful Eastern tales -_« Mr. Nicholl has a good 
spark of the divine fire.”—Daily Mail. 





A NOVEL OF VENICE, 


A BARCA BOY. 
S. M. FOX, 
“We do not remember any book which has so completety 
absorbed us. . . Besides being a charming story, ‘ Barca Boy 
is a literary treasure.”’—IWestern Mail. 
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| = ROUSROYCE 
+ + 
THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
+ 7 + 
His Mayesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
+ Ceylon in his Commercial Bulletin states: 
+ 
‘Lhe long life of the British car is well known and Made- 
} in-England is becoming the hall-mark in the world of ! 
motoring. Rolls-Royce is the standard by which all must 
! be judged ! 
1 ROLLS ROYCE LTD. ! 
14/ISSCONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1? 
, Telegrams: Reliead Piccy Landon Phone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 7 
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HUMBER Lid., COVENTRY 


West End Showroom: 94 New Bord St. W.1 
Export Branch @fece: 32 Holborn Viaduct, 


PYNIE characteristics of 
Humber cars have 
» }. 


ferformance, but in 
ppearance, utility of 
utpment provided and in 
supe r-fii h oj coachx ork. 


Driving Comfort 


S a car of luxurious comfort the Humber 

is justly famed. The suspension system 
is a revelation, “ floating’ the occupants Over 
the roughest of roads, whilst the steering 
sensitive to the final degree—is responsible for 
the driver leaving the car with a feeling of 
exhilaration after a lengthy journey that might 
otherwise prove really tiring. The secret is 
in the design, and the design is the outcome of 
ardent endeavour. 


Models from £740 to £ 975, 


CARS 


Built for the car proud owner-driver. 


always been indivi- 


dual — something different 
something superior. Naot 


in dominating road 


Mi 


Dunlop Tyres. 


LONDON— 


E.C. 1 
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4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


POPE 


(oryricur IN Tus Untrep Srares or AMERICA BY TH 

: New York Times.| 

pope. The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925, by Lytton Strachey. 
Cam lige University Press 2s, net.) 





\ LITERARY lecture on a controversial subject such as Pope 
should be bold, stimulating, and in the exact sense sensational, 
; Mr. Strachey, owing to his notable 
instinet for selection, Is 
able to cover but 


and rightly, it is a piece of special pleading for a 


1 above all, provoc itive. 
and his 


no verv great deal of ground in his 


ant 


power of Compression firne 


lecture : 


naturally , 


special and personal view, and not an attempt to rewrite 


literary work in detail, or to 
whole. At first he 
s, and makes us focus our atten- 


That is 


Pope’s life, to criticize his 


lettermine his achievement as a ets 


the Man before 


Pope 
tion upon the malicious side 


our eye 


one half of 


ol Pope. 


his leeture. The other balf is the most brilliant, satisfying 
and illuminating analysis of Pope’s metrical technique —of 
his use of the couplet and its influence on him-— that I have 
ever read 

Mr. Lytton Strachey begins with a delightful shiver at the 


thought of how dreadful it must have been to live in an age 


like that of Pope. You might wake up one morning to find 





yours« If exposed, both now and for ever. to thre ridicule ol the 


a 


on the elegant gibbet that has been put up for us 


kicking our legs, 
by the little 


goes on to console himself by 


orld, “ hanging by the neck. and 
monster of Twit'tnam.” He 
that : 
y the victims of Pope's naughtiness are a matter of indiffer- 


We sit at 


To us, after two centuries, the agonies suffered 


cin 
sa\iil 


the fate of Pope *s own soul leaves us cold, 


ence 

ur ease. reading those Salires and BE piste s. In which the 
verses, when they were written, resembled nothing so much 
as spoonfuls of boiling oil, ladled out by a fiendish monkey at 


the 
We 


an upstairs window upon such of the passers-by whom 
had a delighted, 
would not have it ht.” 

That is delightful, and said with real charm and real insight. 
Yet Iam sure that Mr. Strachey would admit, when 
not out to make an inspired and inspiring interpretation of a 
the facts. 
fiendish monkey at an 


wretch erudge against and we are 


otherwise : whatever is, is ri 





he Was 


poet by caricature, It is a travesty o Pope, no 


doubt, had in him the elements of the * 
ipstairs window but it was only one side of him. There 
was as much biazing, resounding, explosive antithesis in his 
And here I 
that Mr. Strachey goes on to heighten his picture by a mistake 
l made in regard to the cighteenth century in 
d, and by those who know that century best in France. 


Ir. Strachey wonders how it was that when Pope fell upon 


character as there is in his couplets. may note 


ich is often 


great lords and ladies, duchesses and statesmen, with his 
ippa ferocity, and he might well have added malignity, 
that he did not suffer as Voltaire suffered at that very time on 


Mr. words, on the 


“the monkey would have been 


ocation. To use Strachey’s own 
side of the Channel 
d into silence and good manners in double quick time.” 
Here, he that *the Great’ all- 
powerful preferred not to use their power against a 


libellous rhymer.” 


SS Dro. 


whippe 


* though were 


considers 
they 
that this is a mistake, and that they had 
power that they had in France. That is the 
of Voltaire’s love of Eneland and of his contrasts between the 


I ft el nvinced 


occasion 


way in which literary genius was regarded and treated in the 


twocountries. The great men and the rich men were powerful 


in England, the police were very ineffective, and the law was 


cun s: but, nevertheless, the power of the nobility and 
of tl licials was very distinetly curbed and circumscribed 
in England. There was nothing like the kind of ** Protection ” 
here h the noblesse and the vreat ofticials had in France. 
Ther re no letires de cachet, and the courts were not only 
able and willing, but rather pleased to catch a Peer or an 
ollicia i{teach him his place. Our judges were paid £5,000 a 

lent to nearly £20,000 a vear now-—they sat for 
life ng men of the middle class, they rather liked to 
displa r power and their indifference to rank. Only the 


Other d I was reading an eighteenth-century book, entitled A 
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Picture of England : containing A Description of the Laws, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of England, | 
Captain in the service of the King of Prussia. 
with England and 
thing he found difficult 


M. d’Archenholz, formerly a 
This 


its houses and 


gentleman 
was delighted its people. 
The one 


officer and 


to understand was why an 
a gentleman in Eng! i was not allowed to beat a 
servant or a dependent, o1 to take the law 


Iie tells 


nearly got 


into his own hands, 


us how the day after his arrival in England he very 


into lish customs, 


ted 


most polite terms, 


trouble by his ignorance of Kn 


When he tried to beat a 
him, the bystanders 


voung Jew who. he said, had che: 


> informed me. in the 


that, according to the laws of thad ¢ no offence whatso- 


ever could warrant my beh uy He describes haw oddly 
the liberty of the subject is proseryed —a liberty which, as 
he naively notes, “* gives occasion to a thousand extraordinary 
and singular customs.” The first man in the kingdom 
is cautious of striking his domestics ; for they not only may 
defend themselves against him, but also commence an action 
in a court of justice.” 

A signal proof that Pope was not primarily a “* fiendish 


is to be found in the way 
irded him. If could 
Pope's } were at 


its zenith, 


monkey ” who needed a whippin: 


in which his contemporaries 1 you 


call up discerning witnesses when WePrS 


their greatest and his popularity at and ask them 


to describe Pope as a poct, they would, I am sure, not 
speak of him as a satirist, or a master of invective and 
deadly flouts and jeers. Instead, they would say that 
he excelled as a love poet. And they were right. We 


delicate sex attraction 
tical Perhaps 
exquisite lines to Gay, in 


Mary Montagu fa!! 


forget what a deal of 


pack 


are apt to 


into his antithe couplets. 


Pope could 
the most potent evidence is in th 
which the shadow of the charming 


the page 


across 


\I riend t k - 

l I < ‘ 

| in f TI es 1 

Of hang y y 

de hive net é t ies 

And onlv d S e \W ists } é 

What t iv i} eq i si im, 

1 

To sich ea g wind 

Sc } t te 3 5 j t 

Li lown t } 

Hy ret | hid tr | 

Bi ed dro} ! t ! \ 
If it is said that any poet when moved by melancholy can 
write good poems about himself, I would refer to that much 
nevlected but most charming early love poem, ** The Epistle 
of Sappho to Phaon.” It is full of lovely verses, and verses 
often inspired with a romantic touch. Here is a line worthy 


of Keats: 


But best of line 


That wv wh } I o lat 


But I must not merely protest against Mr. Lytton Strachey 


(though, of course, only while he was leeturing) 


forgetting, 
that Pope was an accomplished love poet as well as a fiendish 


monkey. He was also, of course, a metaphysical poet of 
no mean order. I mean by that that he uld put argu it 


with im 
towards the end 


Broad Churchman of 


us subjects, 





argument on seri 
accomplishment. The 
of * The Dunciad ” 

his ave ts we rthy ot Dry len 


in verse, and 
which 
Pope lashes the 


it his best 


All-seeing thy 1 2 ¥ Wal 
Mother of arrogance tur ty 1 

We nobly take t ri Road, 

Make Nature s ipon His plan; 
And shov H r WwW un: 
Thrust sor to H 
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SEVENTH COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY IN NOT MORE THAN 100 
WORDS OF PROSE. 





Breviry is dangerous: it may be that the Spartans never 
understood one another. We have received the following 
Ietter :— 

Dear Str,—Am I very siupid ? I cannot satisfy myself as to 
what “An Outline of History” is. Do you mean an outline of 
all history from the earliest ages compressed ? Or an outline of 
what constitutes history ? Or an outline of some one event or 
series of events appealing to the writer? Ov an outline of some 
particular event which, it may be considered, will be included in 
history hereafter and of which the writer can give his own 
impressions or experiences ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hannan BOLianp. 

July Ath. 

If we laid ourselves open to so many misconceptions we 
apologize. It was the first interpretation that we set upon 
our terms—an outline of history from the earliest recorded 
(or conceivable) times to the present day: a waistcoat pocket 
rival to Mr. H. G. Wells's famous book. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, July 24th, 


2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 84 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 

I b 3 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEERK’S BOOKS 


Carraw B. IL. Lipors. Warr in Paris; or, The Future of 
liar (IXegan Paul) gives a more inclusive survey of possible 
weapons of warfare than Mr. Haldane in his Callinicus. We 
cannot believe that wars are finished with; he reminds us 
of the hopes of a millenium that accompanied the Great 
Lixhibition and The Hague Conventions. But he is sure that 
we will not Gontinue with methods of war so exhausting and 
inconclusive as those of the last War—when, in a very true 
sense, both sides lost, when there was for four years a stale- 
mate in which all the resources of every country participating 
were drained to the utmost. Wars will be decided, he thinks, 
by sudden blows struck at the moral of a nation, by propaganda, 
by blockade, by overwhelming air-raids, by massed attacks 
with tanks upon communications and “ nerve-centres.” 
It is the embarrassment of industry and production, he states, 
which should now be the first objective in war: ** the damage 
cannot be restricted merely to paid gladiators.’ Such wars 
would be comparatively quick, decisive, and inexpensive ; 
from his own account of them the prospect is still sufliciently 
horrifying to teach us that every nerve should be strained to 
make war impossible. 
* * * * 

Sir Francis Newbolt’s Out of Court (Philip Allan) is a very 
well written and very amusing collection of essays. The 
most notable of them is an article on “ Legal Errors in 
Fiction.” It is Anthony Trollope who comes out worst : 
Orley Farm is examined very minutely and the parts of it 
which deal with the law are thoroughly castigated. And 
perhaps Trollope deserved such treatment; for he had a great 
animus against lawyers and attacked them whenever he found 
an opportunity. We have an explanation for his bias :— 

“In the performance of his (Trollope’s) duties as a Post Office 
clerk he went to Ireland to investigate some losses by theft, and 
successfully caught a man who was found in possession of a marked 
half-crown. Prosecution followed, and Mr. Trollope gave evidence 
of the marking. He was cross-examined by no Jess a person than 
Isaac Butt, wo * put it to him’ that he had himself not only marked 
the coin but also @lipped it into the prisoner's pocket ; and the 


‘ 


—— 


insult provoked him to attack all cross-examinations, and indeed 
all lawyers. 
* * * * 

We have received from Messrs. Kegan Paul an edition of 
Lange's The History of Materialism, an immense and valuable 
work now published as one volume. 

* * * * 

Herr Friedrich Adler, the Secretary of the Labour anq 
Socialist International, takes the report of the British Trades 
Union delegation to Russia, and points out very acutely 
the inconsistencies and blindnesses and partialitics of which 
it is full. His pamphlet, The Anglo-Russian Report (P, §, 
KXing and Son), is written in anger and exasperation: ag q 
good Socialist he is shocked to sce how the delegates make 
excuses for Imperialism and political tyranny so long ag 
they are Russian and not English. ‘Their confusion, or 
duplicity, he puts down to their insularity ; they have two 
standards, he asserts, “one for Britons, who ‘ never shalj 
be slaves,’ another for the ‘ natives,’ for the inhabitants of 
foreign countries, for whom other social institutions, from 
servitude to slavery, are naturally ordained and are also 
entirely sufficient.” And he quotes, to parallel their haste 
in forming conclusions, the anecdote of an English Jord 
who, visiting the Continent for the first time, arrived at 
Ostend, and as he took his first breakfast entered in hig 
diary : ** On the Continent the waiters have red hair.” 

: * * * * 

The Clarendon Press sends us the first two volumes of itg 
edition of Ben Jonson, to be completed in ten volumes. The 
editors are Professor C. H. Ierford and Mr. Percy Simpson, 
and they seem from these two volumes, The Man and His 
Work, to fit in together exceptionally well. The edition, 
when it is finished, will be a monument of fine scholarship 
and sensitive criticism. 

* * * - 

We would call the attention of our readers to Mr. David 
Master's book New Cancer Facts (Bodley Head). In it he 
gives an account of Dr. Louis Sambon’s careful investigations 
and his startling conclusions. Dr. Sambon believes he has 
traced the general cause of cancer to infection by a parasitic 
worm. In ordinary cases the germ would not be able to 
enter the cell, but the worm breaks a way for it and it settles 
down inside. The two chief spreaders of the parasite, he 
thinks, are the cockroach and the rat. We hope to be able 
to deal fully in a subsequent issue with the reasons for Dr, 
Sambon’s conclusions, and to point out again the advisability 
of taking urgent steps to check the ravages of these pests. 


SOME NEW COOKERY BOOKS 


The Gentle Art of Cookery. By Mrs. C. F. Leyel and Miss Olge 
Hartley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A Second Helping. By X. Marcel Boulestin. 
6s. net.) 

Good Housekeeping Cookery Book. By Florence B. Jack. 
(Good Housekeeping Magazine. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Cakes and Ale and The Flowing Bowl. By Hdward Spencer. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.) 


(Heinemann, 


A coop cookery book is, to all right-minded persons, very 
excellent reading, and a sort of examination of conscience, 
As we read, we ask ourselves, or ought to, whether we have 
done right by our houschold, in variety and toothsomeness, or 
whether we have allowed waterlogged cod on Fridays and 
veal twice a year to bear the awful responsibility of enlivening 
a hateful round of beef and mutton ‘joints,’ and all the 
gloomy succession of cold roast and hot hashed, glutinous 
milk puddings and watery rhubarb pulp that follow from so 
wicked a dietary. No one has a right to give her houschold 
dull food. The rich and the well-to-do can afford to hire good 
cooks, even if they have to engage a gentlewoman, whom they 
must treat considerately. The poor at least enjoy their 
herrings, though they unfortunately disdain as much from 
prejudice as ignorance the cheaper meats and the pastae 
which they ought to use, and too often rely on shop-mads 
brawn, lettuce drowned in vinegar, and packet blancmanges 
for their edible treats. But in the matter of stewing rabbits 


and preparing really superb suet puddings they excel. 

It is those in between the rich and the poor who really fare 
The absurd struggle of ** keeping up appear- 
They will penurize themselves 


worst at table. 
ances ” is too much for them, 














Yipes 
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to put geraniums and chrysanthemums in a garden, where 
they are too class-conscious to sit, or pay for a licence fora 
But 
they do not even aspire to pleasant food or know that it costs 
no more than the dullnesses they do eat. It is perfectly true, 
as M. Boulestin says, that one of our national follies is a fear 
It is high time that we 


dog which eats the pieces that ought to make soups. 


of seeming to take an interest in food. 
admitted food as one of the most important material things in 
our lives: not the quantity of it so much as the quality, not 
the amount taken so much as the enjoyment derived. Indec d, 
pleasure may be got from the preparation as well as from the 
consumption of good food, 

Suppose there were a woman willing to be turned from the 
wrong path of bad cooking, what should she do ? She might 
begin by disposing of the time-wasting silver in the drawing- 
room, and invest instead in an up-to-date set of those charming 
fireproof glass casseroles, in egg-whisks, potato-mashers, fish 
slices, and a good store of new jars, bowls and saucepans, 
And she should ask her husband not to give her a silver cake- 
basket but a double-boiler for her birthday. The kitchen must 
she or her cook do the 


be made an attractive place, whether 


work. Then she had best take two lessons a week in cookery 
at a technical institute until she gets a grasp of the subject, 
And she should certainly buy for half-a-crown the Good 


Housekeeping Cookery Bool. \t is for reasonably economical 
households and it is excellent. 
lucid chapter on the all-important sauces and salad dressings, 
another on the preparation of vegetables and salads, yet a 
third on egg As this book most 
valuably insists that all salads must be dry and yet crisp, 
not full of water and limp, as, alas! they usually are even in 
It is wrong, how- 


There is, for example. a whole 


dishes. regards salads, 


restaurants which ought to know better. 
or, for that matter, any salad 
Clean fingers must 


ever. to allow that any lettuce 
but raw cabbage-heads be cut 


stufis after 


hay up. 


shred all green the moisture has been shaken and 


wiped from them. It is nice. too, to see an unusual recognition 
of the fact that a cucumber is not only a salad, but that 
cucumber soup and cucumbes fritters are as delicious and 


There is almost everything to recom- 


simple as they are rare. 
mend this book, with its wealth of new but not freakish or 
difficult’ dishes, and its store of practicable recipes for the 


always rather perplexing * little dishes ~ for simple luncheon 
or supper. The perpetual joint is banished to limbo. 

The Gentle Art of Cookery is one of the best possible hand- 
books for the more experienced, more experimental cook. It 
is charmingly printed and written, and besides many attractive 
soups. entrées, fish-dishes, sweets and so forth, it speaks well 
of less known vegetables such as the aubergine, the pumpkin, 
the green pepper, the banana, and the divine chestnut, and the 
excellences of well-prepared dishes of macaroni, barley, rice 
and sago. both as savouries and as sweets are wel! displayed. 
There are eleven fantastic but dishes from the 
Arabian Nights; the children * Bulgarian 
a sort of sandwich of milk, jelly and Devonshire 


attractive 

would adore 
Cream.” 
cream sprinkled with rose-water. 

M. Boulestin, particularly since he opencd his restaurant in 
Leicest: r Square, Is SO We ll known a chef that his new book, 
A Second Helping, needs no recommendation, It is a supple- 
ment to his earlier Simple French Cooking for English Homes, 
One can omit the cream in his soups, the wine in his meat 
dishes, and the liqueurs in his sweets, and still find his instruc- 
They suggest scores of new ways of 


And this, after all, is the real use of 


tions perfectly sound. 
presenting old foods. 
cookery books—to refresh the imagination of mistress and 
cook, 

Iam sorry that none of these books have much to say about 
ordinary milk puddings, which, contrary to most experience, 
can be good. Rice, for instance (of course, | mean the Carolina 
variety), is delicious cooked slowly in milk in a double boiler 
until eve ry grain is swollen and creamy and the moisture has 
almost disappeared, though I admit that even this is nicest 
served with strawberry jam or cream, or, if possible, both, 
None of them, fortunately, neglect rice as a vegetable, though 
Many conflicting recipes are given for the preparation of this 
ill-used dish. The rice (Patna this time) should in any case 
be put ina hair sieve and left under a running tap for twenty 
minutes ; then thrown into plenty of boiling, salted water for 
ten minutes, drained again under the cold tap, then warmed 
through in a dish by the fire with a dab of butter. And 


finally in disavowing any particular leaning for “‘ continental 


cookery * I am at one with the author of The Flowing 
Bowl and Cakes and Ale. These reprints of ‘* Nathaniel 


Gubbins ” are admirably designed for inexpensive but welcome 
gifts to all undergraduates, bachelors, city men and gourmets, 
and might even be read by a chronic dyspeptic with pleasure, 
so gaily and amusing does Gubbins string together anecdotes 


with recipes and warnings. He was anything but a pro- 


hibitionist, that merry soul—less precious, less gentle but 
even more seductive than Mr. Saintsbury—and he under- 
stood perfectly how essential good food is to happiness. 

I. B. 


CHURCH IN JEOPARDY 


A Memorial for its Sixteenth Cen< 
(S.P.C.K,. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE 

The Council of Nicaea : 
tenary. By A. E. Burn. 
SIXTEEN hundred years ago the Emperor Constantine, anxious 
to secure peace in the Church, summoned a council at Nicaea, 
the city of Victory. From the beginning there seemed to be a 
tenseness and excitement in the Three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops assembled, after travelling at the public 


air. 


expense, in carriages, on horses, asses and mules, with priests 
and deacons and servants to attend them ; and the Emperor's 
guests must have been like an army in that quiet and beautiful 
town. 

Now, it may be that the Emperor's motives were not pure ; 
perhaps it was not the peace of the Church itself he desired, but 
rather freedom from distractions in carrying out his policies. 
For Constantine was much of a politician, and his devotion 
to Christianity was more superstitious than integral. It 
be, too, that those Bishops were an odd crew to have the 
formulation of the Christian creed in their power. They were 
notable men, and scarred from their militancy in the cause of 
Christ. Many of them had suffered imprisonment and torture 
under pagan emperors. ‘The hands of one had been paralyzed 
with red-hot irons. One, Paphnutius, had an eye put out and 
was hamstrung in addition : 


may 


Constantine called this one to him 
There is no doubting that they 
But some 


and kissed his mutilated face. 
were men of fervour and of passionate convictions, 
were shrewd and some were stupid ; some were plotting for 
advancement ; some were intent upon making a great impres- 
sion, so that the news of their glory should spread to their 
home towns; and almost all were savagely at variance with 
other Bishops, vindictive and treacherous. 
of their and counter-denunciations 
poured in for Constantine's perusal. 

But when the Council met the atmosphere was changed ; 


Irom the moment 


assembly denunciations 


and we must give credit to Constantine for this change. Llere, 
indeed, his bearing became him :— 

** There was a low chair for the Emperor; in front of it stood a 
table on which lay a copy of the Holy Gospels. We can imagine the 
thrill of emotion with which the assembly rose to welcome his 
entrance into the synod. They saw a tall, commanding figure 


clad in the imperial robe, with a jewelled diadem ; yet he advanced 


with a faltering step, while a blush spread over his cheek, and he 


remained standing until invited to sit. 
And when he addressed them he spoke modestly and feelingly, 
charging them to forget their rancours and join together for 
the strength of the Church and the healing of dissension. He 
took up the great packet of accusations and burnt it in a 
brazier. 

Personal quarrels indeed seem to have been sunk ; but there 
Was a momentous issue in question and it was no time for com- 
promises, Upon that Council depended the whole future of 
Christianity. There who that the 
Church debated so fiercely upon what may seem a question of 
Christ ‘of one with the 

essence with the Father” seems 

But what, in fact, was at stake was the 
it was discussed in that Council whether 


have been men laughed 


technical terms. was essence 
Father,’ * of like 
to be little difference. 
Divinity of Christ : 
the Chureh should hold to 
system 


there 


a religion and a mystery, or a 
of For Arius and his 
and diminishers of Christianity, 


philosophy and a morals. 
followers were rationalizers 
and if they had conquered they would have taken the very 
centre and newness and wonder out of our religion, 

They found themselves, to their surprise, in a minority, 
and their whole effort was then to produce a creed which should 
be equivocal and capable of misinterpretation, no declaration 
and weapon of faith but a mere aggregate of words, And sa 
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when the Bishops proposed that Christ should be described as 
y > TIT pr a hl 7 rT ‘eo. > 
* the True Power and Image of the Father, and as unalterable, PURE MATHEMATICS;  ¢ MR, 
and as always, and as in Him without division ~ TOUCH-ME-NOT 
“They were caught whispering to each other and winking 
with their eyes, that ‘like’ and * always’ and * power’ and ‘in The History of Mathematics in Europe. By J. W.N. Sullivan, 


Hin * 


no difficulty to sgres 


were, as before, common to us and the Son, and that it was 


io these. 


Fortunate it was for future ages that Athanasius and 
Eustathius were there to witness from their own life and 
consciousness to the truth and utmost grandeur of 


Christianity. 

The Creed was finished and the Counci! fell quiet. There 
was much heart-burning among the heretics ; but in the end 
all but three submitted themselves with what grace they could 
to signing it. ‘The great number of Bishops probably cared 
neither one way nor the other ; they had come without under- 
standing The Nicaea, as 
Gwatkin spontaneous deliberate 
purpose of the revolution 
minority had forced through by sheer strength of clearer 
Christian thought.” 
m honour of the twentieth anniversary of his 
And though the Bishops had not all been present 
But say 


was al issue. victory at 
‘was not the 


tishops present, but a 


what 
said, and 


which a 


Before they separated the Emperor gave 
a banquet 
accession, 
at the debates, none was missing from the dinner. 
what we may of Emperor and of Bishops, it must seem to 


us now that the hand of God was in that Council. 


POSE OF COMMON 
SENSE 


Dialogues of Lucian. ‘Vrenslaied by 
(Watergate Library, © 


THE 
4 


Certaine Select Francis 
Hickes, 1634. 


pet.) 


Chapman. 3s. Gd. 


Lvcian was a man of common sense, not to be taken in by 
Ile knew that mankind was vile 
you follow a sceming-virtuous man to his house 
find him beating his wife or hiding stolen goods under the 
bedroom floor. Ife had a sentimental affection for the good 
old days, 2nd he approved intellectually of poverty and honest 
and 


appearances. 


you will 


work. Tie could smeli a charlatan as far as any man: 


when he saw a philosopher with the toothache he knew 
that his high words were trickery and nonsense. Indeed, 
he was wholly disillusioned about philosophers. A character 
of his, Menippus, astonished by * the moone’s often alteration 
of her shape determines to repair to the philosophers for 
instruction : 

*T made my choyce of the best among them, as well as T could 
guesse at them, by the grimnesse of their countenances, the palenes 
of their complexion, and the profunditie of their beards ; for such 
men, | was perswaded could best speake deepe points of learning, 
and were best in celestiall matters: to them L committed 
my selfe, and gave them a good round surmme of mony in hand, 
and more L promised to pay unto them, when IT should attaine 
to be my Arts master in these points : for TE had an incredible desire 
to talke like a learned man.” 


seene 


But, alas! 
dictions. 
Sunne is 2 lumpe of some kind ef matter, made red hot with 


they did nothing but confuse him with contra- 
They held ridiculous opinions, such as ~ that the 
* So Menippus takes things in his own hands and goes 
When he 


those 


fire. 
up to the moon to see for himself what she is like. 
is there he looks down again and sees same 
philosophers : 

* Hermodorus the Epicure, forswearing himsclfe for a thousand 
Dragmes ; \eathoeles the Stoike, going to law with his Scholler 
for the hive of his teaching: Clinias the Rhetorician stealing a 
peece of Plate out of the Temple of Aesc ulapius, and He roy hilus the 


Cynick asleepe in a bewdy-house.” 

The gods, too, are ill-treated by him: but he keeps, as a 
common-sense man should, the feeling that there 
something in them. and it was admirable when they were 
worshipped in’ simple-hearted tranquillity. 
Krom which it should appear that Lucian had a conventional 
But he certainly possessed wit, and could 


may be 


ignorance and 
and inactive mind. 

He possessed also a great and 
and the dream-adventures he 
Ile wrote in a sweet and 
and the transla- 


barb his arrows very prettily. 
prodigal faculty of faney ; 

made up are lively and varied. 
waterish Greek that has many attractions ; 


tion of ‘Thomas Hickes is weli worth reading both for its own 
sake and for Luctan’s. 


and that if 


Press. 2s. Gd. net.) 
Their Origin, Meaning, History ang 
(H. F. and G. Witherby, 39¢ 


(Oxford | niversity 
The Numeral-Words : 

Lesson. By Melius de Villiers. 

High Holborn, W.C. 4s, @d, net.) 
yarns. Mathematics, we are 


No wonder the 
informed by Mr. 
Manners and customs, religions and philosophies, 


schoolboy 
Sullivan, ‘appears as a strangely isolated 
activity. 
are not reflected in its development.” 
persuaded of the vacuity of mathematics and its remoteness 
from all human interests that he laughs at the poor simpletons 
who consider that a point or a straight line or the number three 
has any manner of relation to reality: no, these are * free 
and “exist solely in virtue of their definition” 
So he calls mathematics a game and boasts that it 
Ife calls it an art, too; but here it is difficult 
Is it an essential of art that it should 


Indeed, he is so strongly 


y 


creations ~* 
“appeals 
to very few.” 
to follow his reasoning. 
have no connexion with reality ? 

Mr, Sullivan has started upon his history with preconceptions 
which would make the writing of history impossible : for, 
if it were as he asserts, then every incident in mathematical 
Fortunately, Mr, 
Kven in this book 


history would be devoid of significance. 
Sullivan is not so rigorous as he pretends. 
we can see to sofne extent, from the very nature of the problems 
they sel themselves, Hlindoos, the 
empirical devotipn of the Egyptians, the Renaissanee discur- 
We. can see 


“manners and customs, re- 


the logical acuity of the 


siveness and suglden assertion of personality. 
(though we get little help) how 
ligions and philosophies * leave the profoundest mabks upon 
mathematics ; condition and direct their progress amd receive 
new impulses in their turn from mathematical discoveries. 
Ifow Mr. Sullivan could devote a chapter to Leibniz and 
remain of his cld opinion is incapable of explanation. Of 
course, it is a very bad chapter. Leibniz, in his philosophy 
and in his mathematics, was engaged upon the same problem— 
in his own words, “the discussion of continuity and of the 
indivisible points which appear to be its clements ”: and he 
solved the problem for himself in both cases by one and the 
same process of thought—in philosophy by the Monadology, 
integral calculus. 
credit of 


differential and 
from 


invention : 


in mathematics by the 
Mr. Sullivan take 
own 


would away him the 


understanding — his Leibniz ‘spoke of 


quantities,” he reminds us, * being small enough to neglect.” 
And if he did?) That is a good rough way of exposition, still 
in general But that 
neither large nor small, and no leap is needed to pass them.” 

The main trouble with Mr. Sullivan is that he 
ary to comprehend 


use, Leibniz also wrote * points are 


shows no 
interest in the “ process of thought ” neces 
a mathematical problem. The tedium of mathematics comes 
ure learned lazily and as though an equation 


only when they 
was nota comment upon the universe, but a trivial and useless 
artifice. ‘Then we see nothing of the vast conquest of nature, 
the sudden elucidation, which. in the past of mankind, the 
smallest advance in mathematics brought. We see nothing 
of the contribution of mathematics to the building of civiliza- 
tion and the widening of consciousness. Only if we live again 
through the perplexities of our ancestors, and incorporate 
in ourselves each new discovery, as though it oceurred for the 


first time in us. can mathematics be more than that game of 


chess to which Mr. Sullivan would have it compared —a 
game of chess where every move is played by the book. ‘* Leib- 
niz,” writes Mr. Sullivan in seorn, * found metaphysical 
truths expressed by the properties of infinite series.’ Alas 


that Mr. Sullivan should be blind! 

The chief excellence of Mr.de Villiers’ work on The Numeral- 
Words lies precisely in the completeness with which he has 
entered into the minds of primitive men, and passed in their 
company through the astonishing inventions necessary before 
we could even count with Ife quotes from Francis 
Galton an account of the Damaras, a tribe of South African 
Bushmen : 


case, 


their language, 


“In practice, whatever they may pe sin 
Yet they seldom 
, 


they certainly use no greater number than 3 
lose oxen; the way in which they discover the loss of one is not 
by the number of the herd being diminished, but by the absence of 
a face they know. When bartering ts going om each sheep must 
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be paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco broadly, to be upon the offensive, it is fairly « ha iii 
to be the rate of exchange for “— sheep, it would sorely puzzle a now the central characteristic is what Mr. Rockow ca 
Damara to take two sheep and give him four sticks. 1 have done so, DP} li p , ; ; , ee 
. . rs eT roic : fis ) ’ ‘ ‘ j 

and seen a man take two of the sticks apart and take a sight over luralism, or, in other wore the Group Theories which 
them at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied Gierke through Maitland and Figeis have been used to 
himself that one pore angsaion, — re and finding to his surprise expression to the characteristic modern dist t of the Sta 

at exactly two sticks remained in his } settle the account : . : ‘ 
that exactly oO K t s hand to s« € 1¢ wcou During recent vears ind d this { deney h Sp! Foaundl 


for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts ; the trans- 
action seemed to him to come too * pat * to be correct, and he would 
refer back to the first couple of sticks, and then his mind got hazy 
and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, and he 
broke off the transaction until two sticks 
and one sheep driven away, and then the other two sticks given 
him and the second sheep driven away.” 


were placed in his hand 


has been one of the reeurring difficulties of 
mathematics And the most 
furious discussion raged in the Middle Ages over the question 


Such, indeed 
to see multiplicities as units. 


whether there was a unit, two, which was something different 
from one and one. We may say, roughly, that unless we sup- 
posed a difference, addition and multiplication would be 
impossible for us: and unless we supposed no difference, 
subtraction and division would be unjustified. 

Mr. de Villiers has taken our English numerals and by 
comparison with the numeral-words of other languages he has 
tracked down their etymology, very fairly and convincingly, 
and opened out in them the same story of struggle for expres- 


sion, and gradual illumination, ‘ One” probably meant 
* this,” “ two meant * that.’ And then our ancestors were 
stuck. “ This’ and “that” seemed to include the whole 
world, and “two”? was the highest possible number. A 


genius amongst them discovers another concept, ** yonder *-— 
There are still tribes who use 
“three” for “innumerable,” and can conceive nothing 
further. Suddenly we can count five. ** Five is whole hand ” ; 
“four” is “* But do not think that subtrac- 
the thumb of the hand 
hand ** four ; 
But the next advance is notable. 


and now we have * three.” 


one from hand.”’, 
tion has come vet into the language ; 
means 


has been turned down, and “* one from 


it is the only word for four. 


‘Six is “ sze-szi,” ** three-three ~ ; a genuine discovery that 
“three can be worked with as a unit. And next, a few 
centuries later, perhaps, comes “ten,” “ two-hand,” and 
“nine,” “ eight,” ** seven,” * one-from-ten,”” ** two-from-ten,”’ 
* three-from-ten.” The Numeral-Words is a most valuable 


work, stored with folk-lore and close argument. And we 


think that if it were given to a schoolboy he would yawn no 


more, 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL THOUGHT 
IN ENGLAND 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. By Lewis 
Rockow. Leonard Parsons. J5s. net.) 
Ocr age is singularly prolific of political speculation. Gone 


a book with this title would have been able 
Thus 
we can safely call the eighteen-thirtics the age of Bentham, 
But what shall we eall the nineteen-twenties ? The age of the 
Collectivists ? Or the Pluralists ? Or the Psychologists ?% 
None of these sounds convineing. And, after all, it is 
natural that ours should be an age of many prophets, for has 


are the vears when 


to confine itself to two antagonistic systems at most. 


very 


it not the problems of a century of industrial civilization to 
tackle? Aristotle Ilobbes and 
sense, in a simpler medium. 


and Rousseau worked, in a 


There are one or two misprints in this book, and a few 
lapses into ungrammatical English, but on the whole Mr. 
Rockow has presented the pageant of theory with singular 
lucidity. He gives a good deal of space to the minority of 
contemporary writers, such as W. IT. Mallock and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who are concerned primarily to defend the established 
But it 
is fairly evident that his sympathies and interest are not here. 


order upon a more or less familiar individualist basis. 


Thus he writes quite unfairly of Lord Hugh Ceeil : 
We cay without 


any disrespect to his talent that his attitude 


is ess ntially a clas outlook. He is, indeed, as class-conscious 
as a prolet irlan agitator. He prefers to retain present society 
on its individualistic basis, although tempered with personal 
charity. - «+ We, however, visualize a different order of 
society. We conceive a community as engaged in a joint effort 


Thus we conceive taxation when 
taken from one class and given to 
a form of applying common resources for 


to achieve the good life for all. 
used for social reforms 
another, but mere ly 
common ; 


as not 


purpose — 


Of that great body of political thought which may be said, 


modified even what may be called orthodox Socialism, wht 


twenty-five years ago, in the heyday of Fabianism, 


deservedly known as State Socialism. To-day even those w! 


created Fabianism have been affected by that suspicion of 


fullest « Xpressior 


the State of which * Pluratism” is the 

They have realized, as Mr. Poct pits if t! ullines 

a centralized bureaucracy.” Mr. Roekow is consequentis 
justified in devoting much att ntion to Me rs. Cole and Laski. 
the writers who have done most to popularize “ Pluralism ” 


in Enoland. He critic izes ** tl ii reality of Cole’ approach.” 


but 
student of mocern 


in Laskr he finds a “seminal truth.” No 





“appro h 


port- 


thought can 
but we 
timated Mr. L: 


Hlowever, 


ance of the Group theories. cannot help feeling that 


iski’s original 


the author has somewhat over-¢ 


contribution to them. although one may citer 


ments and regret some ot his 


that he has 


from some of Mr. Roekow’s jud 


phraseology, there can be no doubt written 


very interesting and useful book, 


FICTION 


MODERN LOVE 
Noah’s Ark. By A. Williams-Ellis, (Cape. 7s. 6d 
nonsen j talked 
other of the 


brought up among books or clevei 


Love is so terribly important that 
about it than about Truth or Be 
Gods. And so, if one is 
people talking, one approaches 


more 





tutv, or any 


the divine Kros with an entirel, 
io box one’s 
be kind in 


(or her) seli 


wrong vision, and, unless one is lucky, hi 
ears rather thoroughly. Yet, even so, le 
and then the faithful find 
proper fury over blasphemics against the 


nianages 
mi) 
him 


the end; will 


roused to a God- 

head ; meets with 

will proclaim it all about the temple 
Noalt’s Ark is a book ab« 


reads are convincing in a 


when | true devotion, he 


but equally, 


Many of the love storit 
but 
ikhs in 


nit love, 


one way. outside one’s own 
Kensington ; one 
and 


It has all the inipossible 


experience ; it is rare to meet sh 


never for a moment thinks then: real, as one’s own life 
love are real, or as this book is real. 
excitement that the 
realise that, after all, it is not going to be te 
but 


just 


leaps on married couple when they 
rrible to see one 
another every day at breakfast, marvellous, 

But perhaps this sounds dull 
are, or may be, universal; but really I 


Noal’s Ark twice already, and each time I read with intense 


because these thines 


have read most of 


excitement, because all of it seemed 
I don’t know if this is because the book is about reaiity, 
Part of the 


to be happening to 
me. 


or because it is well written; probably both. 
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interest certainly lics in the complete civilization of the 
people ; Frances, who sees beasts’ fur lying in planes, and 
Edward, who cannot help quoting Flecker about trams, 
any more than I can—they have so many clements in their 
love besides the he-man, she-woman business, which is really 
almost the least important. They have that immense 
curiosity which Renan calls the greatest of virtues ; sympathy 
with one another's differences, however odd and unreasonable 
they scem—peace after the sex-war; an almost Hellenic 
capacity for not taking things for granted ; the courage of 
making things happen, instead of letting them just occur ; and 
also that combination of innocence and _ intelligence which 
young lovers must have. 

They realise that living together in love is a fine art, and 
they give it the attention it should have, the thought which 
many couples seem ashamed to allow. On the other hand, 
they are alive apart from all this; they care immensely for 
truth and art; they make friends; they go to plays and 
parties (feeling about them as one feels oneself); they have 
fathers and mothers, and work to do—work for both of them ; 
and they go about London so actually that one would never 
be surprised at meeting either of them ona’bus. And how 
very pleasant that would be! I think perhaps one will ; 
because they don’t seem to begin or end with the first or last 
chapter, their life is not limited to so many thousand words. 
Already they are existing as really as many of one’s friends, 
and it is as fascinating to read about them as it is to talk 
with one’s friends and gradually to find out how they work, 
until some other life becomes as real to one as one’s own. 

Naomi Mirculson. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Ex-Gentleman. By Thirza Nash. (Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 
net.)--This South African novel will give English readers 
considerable insight into the ways of those strange nomadic 
wople, the Trek Boers. The hard fate which throws a girl 
sk of cultured British parents into the guardianship of 
these very rough people is not lightened until far on in the 
book, and the reader will have a certain doubt whether the 
inherited instincts of culture would not have been overlaid 
by so many years of primitive environment. The book is 
ably put together, and the heroine, Isabeau, is an attractive 
figure. 

Hirelle. By Henrietta Leslie. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The portion of this novel which is not mystical deserves 
to be called a very competent comedy of manners. But the 
obsessing ancestress is really too difficult to believe in. The 
mystieally minded young Australian who works on old books 
in the picture gallery might possibly have fallen under a 
ghostly infatuation—but that Eric Walpole Hall, a typical 
and not very young worldly Jiitérateur should also have 
succumbed is really ineredible. The novel is otherwise 
decidedly attractive, and the two backgrounds—an English 
country house and Corsica— are extremely well drawn. 


Tales of the Long Bow. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 
Ws. 6d. net.)—These are fantastic and ingenious tales in which 
Mr. Chesterton gives his readers the added pleasure of a 
guessing competition. Fach story is centred round a proverb, 
the identity of which can be discovered by the ingenious. 
On the whole, the first paper, giving an account of * The 
Unpresentable Appearance of Colonel Crane,’ is the most 
engaging. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


RESPONSIBILITY AND CULTURE. By L. P. 

(Humphrey Milford, Yale University Press. 7s. net.) 
In these, the Yale Lectures on the Responsibility of Citizen- 
ship, Professor Jacks discusses, in his own lucid and charming 
style, the present state of civilization, and our attitude 
towards it. Civilization is, he thinks, in a state of sickness, 
and alarmingly open to the ministrations of the soul-doctor 
and the social quack. Long ago, Disracli said that the 
English race had discovered comfort, and called it civilization. 
Mr. Jacks weuld agree with him. But the true aim of the 
body politic is not happiness, despite Bentham’s and Mill's 
advocacy of the notion. ‘ A very paltry speculation,” said 
Carlyle, and so it is, contradicted by every law of the human 
body, whose nerves are made for pain as well as pleasure, and 
whose vision is not confined to the prospect of what is cheering. 
No; our highly complex industrial civilization really fits in 


Jacks. 





with Aristotle's dictum that “ the end of man is in action.» 
This dictum he applied to States as well as to individuals, and, 
what is important, it embraces leisure as well as labour. Now 
leisure is not idleness, for that would be a drain on the 
* eudaimonia ” of others ; it is cultivated enjoyment in the 
domains of Art, Science and Thought. For these, in turn, 
man must scorn delights and live laborious days. He cannot 
enjoy till he knows how to enjoy. And hence the need for 
Education. The last lecture is devoted to the subject of 
International Trusteeship, and is an eloquent plea for the 
Teague of Nations. This plea was a courageous one to put 
forth in America, and Mr. Jacks is careful to say that the 
present League is one of Governments rather than of Nations, 
and that America has a wider function im helping to create 
public opinion towards peace, co-operation and good will. 
** Most nations are better than their foreign policies.” The 
first move might very well originate in the Universities, and 
we think American idealism will respond to the clear and 
cogent appeal of this little book. 


CONVERSION: CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN, 
By Alfred Clair Underwood, M.A., D.D. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is an important monograph, approved by the University 

of London as a thesis for the degree of D.D. It strikes out a 

new line by being a pioneer attempt to deal with the pheno- 

mena of Conversion from the comparative as well as the 
psychological point of view. For Conversion is a_ feature 
in other religions than Christianity. Varieties of 

Religious Experience covers something ef the same field, but 

that great book dealt with all, and chiefly the later, intuitions 

of mystical fecling. Professor Underwood's task is to analyse 
the initial stages of religious change and development. The 
general inference, whether he deals with Conversion in 

Hinduism, Buddhism, Islamism, in the early religions of 

Greece and Rome, or in Christianity itself, is that warring 

* complexes ” in the character are harmonized, and the whole 

direction of life and activity unified by the Conversion crisis. 

There are useful chapters en the connexion between Con- 

version and Adolescence, and on what is called ** The Psycho- 

logical Mechanism of Conversion.’ The author sums up 
emphatically in favour of Christianity as the religion * pos- 
sessing the promise and potency of the highest type of con- 
version,” inasmuch as Christ, unlike Buddha, Krishna, Rama, 

Muhammed or Confucius, has no provincial limitations in His 

character, but as unique Son of Man stands peerless and alone 

with a universality of appeal. 


James’ 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE FINANCIAL 
By ARTHUR W. 


OUTLOOK 
KIDDY. 


Berore dealing with the two main factors which are 
exerting a somewhat depressing effect upon markets, 
and are obscuring the general financial outlook, I must 
mention one of two developments of the past week which 
are of a more favourable character. Even when we are 
oppressed by our own particular industrial troubles and 
trade depression it is i some respects to 
“ think internationally,” and in that respect importance 
must be attached to the moderate rally which has occurred 
during the past week in French and Italian currencies, 
while a further point not to be ignored is the prospect of 
fairly good European harvests this year. If the present 
encouraging harvest prospects materialize, they should 
play their part in affecting the cost of living and should 
make the European countries somewhat less dependent 
upon America for their food supplies. 
RALiy IN THE Franc. 

Moreover, as regards the depreciation in the frane it 
must not be forgotten that quite apart from the financial 
anxiety occasioned by the débdcle in French currency, 
and apart also from the fact that chaotic exchanges have 
a bad effect generally in disturbing international trade, : 
falling currency in France means a direct stimulus to 
certain forms of commercial competition with us where 
Labour is largely concerned. Briefly stated, the excessive 


hnecessarv 


weakness of the france of about a fortnight ago was partly. 
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\n astonishi ok around you with a 
coeing cye and study your observations with a reflective mind. 
To those wl 1 s the journalistic eye there is everywhere, 
every day, an inex le mine of “ things to write about.” The 
difficulty, it l, is r to decide what not to write about. 

| suppose it is only by dint of training that the “eye” of the 
journalist is developed to such a degree that he sees romance 
where others see only the commonplace, and recognizes tragedy, 
comedy, and mystery where the untrained eye sees nothing but 
incidental happenings. ‘The possession of this particular faculty 
is, in fact, the more considerable part of the journalist’s endow 
nent. It is too commonly supposed that, first and foremost, a 
writer 1 t lib of word; whereas, in truth, that is quite a 
mit matt \lmost anyone, by training, can acquire the 
ne written or spoken expression, and in 
cases the stimulus of a good subject or an impelling idea bri 
W h 1} T CNV S ll 

There many 1 and women possessing “the journalistic 
eye” wl ta of it. They reveal it to others by their 
aculty of s what the casual observer misses. Ile—or she 

iW inv incident with humour or with pathos—will se« 

cha the twist of a chimney-pot or the pattern of a 
wil ( e story around an interesting face 
( | ( | t m the merest trifles of conyersa- 
ll 1 

ch " nteresting in conversation, but how 
ht 1 t tl e in print Phe rrative or the 
t t hten a moment's intercourse ith 
\ l 1 { tain or instruct t number 
I \¢ nal. 

rT 1 1 ( y journal for 1 stuff,” and 
Ich | ch 1 stu ben wasted 

\lr. | rton e School of Journalism is so much 
to tl now) tells me that another disability from which 
the m1 is that « upposing that because a “ subject” 
ha ! tte t once or twice, it 1s nec irily “ stale.” 

\1 1 journalist will say “pooh!” to this \ 

j | | ten about a thousand times, but a 

| ol 1 1 method of treatment, will make 
the « n the world as new and interesting as the very 
NI rn journali calls for infinite variety, but the 
\ treatment or in point of view equally with 
| | 1 f the oldest and most-written-« 
t | l ( Ivle made it the peg upon which to 


hat \ tem of philosophy: and there is yet room for 

















thousar cl nd « vs upon the same theme—provided 
| | vy view or a new idea 
| Clothes ” would be to invite rejection—but 
= Why Women Wear Black,” or 
“Should \V All ; \like2?” (1 am only giving random 
« tiot l you ke the old subject appeal afresh 
| ] che ' np! of daily existence as Fos 1, Money, 
or H usceptible to journalistic treatment in, literally, 
hundred ways. The only danger the journalist ever really 
ru he risl ling a topic as bei too commonplace. 
It ly the C1 “the commonplace” is that which 
i haustibl m1 °7f nt ‘ interest. 
It this faculty of discovering or inventing fresh points 
( nterest which | r training develops. 
rl s} ent the ] ondon Scho i] of if urnali m under 
the patronage « the late Viscount Northcliffe (and of many 
other great men in the newspaper world) was a very good thing 
for litors and budding journalist It has saved, and wil 
sa ' h : orry to th rmer and much unneces- 
sary ppointment to the latter. The instructors of the School 
(wl t scout ‘ . a HW successful writers of repute) have 
pr 1 4] elyes e li useful and able officers de liaison 
between the editorial office and the would-be contributor 
rl is si nt evidence cir success in the letters 
r 1 y the School 1 its students. I have 
heer lL te-'3 nher , and the 
it ! the ] School of 
1 path ind with 
( } ] S tt e quiclcly 
pl | } rf what they | e been 
tang! th 
i . : x word to use. Th 
teacl } is practical from begin- 
nil | rt 5 trong note: “ You can 
on T t nd, accordingly he sets 
hi | kk n. é 
rl l m th ict that mat 
stu have 1 ried articles and paragraphs written by 
them as part of the exercises set in the lessons have been sub- 


sequently (under Max Pemberton’s advice) submitted to this or 











wing | S receiv ry week 
lL and atc ly ¢] ont ¢ 
a 6 4 l a t 1] 
s Peml t ] 
y first tl t to s twas a 1,” 
oar t }? 
~ article | ubmitt { nly icc¢ y 
the first paper to which | iT 1745/1 
1 she like to add tl upon two t] y 
valuabl pungent I t ( f ] ( i 





t I 
and offered it to 7/tt-/ 
version was this time accepted 
“T had hoped to touch 100 


but it stands at 98 now, though there 1 











printed by now not | I 
“Oh, by the way, Vi \ h of 4 on 
page 2 to-morrow o1 cu "—as 1 ittercup d L 
wrotc it nearly an - ( e, in readi 
' 
14 
“Out ot fittees rticles w rn last les .) l 
thirteen, to Punch, Ve Iles he ¢ rat, 
and to D Ng Design.” 1 
‘Since your criticism I | ucceeded in plac le 


with 7.).’s and Ca l’s VW ny thanks for your help in 
the matt "tg rr 134 | 


Since sending in my last lL n the Daily Di tch has pub- 
lished another articl fo he article I sent to Mr. 
Pemberton before joining the School has been published in the 
Eedu urd i Hing y ta ‘ ty ch ! SUL if lO 
1,000 words, and called it “> n the Lothians.” 


© Voct la | ‘ 1 let ! { editor aski 1 to 
send ( 
I am vecry plea d, csp lly t rr I r that th On! 
attem 
and 2. 














“Tt will perh interest to | that t] dyvice 
given in Lesson 1, I wa t ! l e which | ld 
to the Children’s A per ; eT 1704/124 

“T now \ for three pane ntl hree o1 r a 
ach month in each, and tl e ln In ¢ i 
mont I have l . for 0 OU art , 

ET 391/51 

“Vou will be glad to he that I have ( led in placing a 
cries of articles with the } Che first of these 
vas rejected by several ut s about car ag 
14 V1 it imme itelv a ¢ i th ectl for my 
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direct patronage of the 
personally conducted by 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
TOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSI 
WRITING) are all given correspondence, supplemented when 


the 
and 


Founded under 


NORTHCLIFFE 








desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and succe ul journalists and novelists 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positiot ir work figures in all 
the foremost publications of thi lay The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion ean be based. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





COMPANY MEETING. 





AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Australian Estates 
and Mortgage Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, July 8th, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, F.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman of the Company) presided, 
and in the course of moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gaid : When I last addressed you I had to report on a year of severe 
drought over large areas in both Queensland and New South Wales. 
The severity of the drought in 1923 and its continuance into the 
beginning of 1924 left its mark in the reduced number of sheep 
shorn, the net reduction in shearing numbers being equivalent to 
nearly 70,000 grown sheep. 





The average cut per head was, however, 
nearly 2 lb. more than in 1923, so that the 1924 clip was heavier 
by nearly 500,000 Ib. 
satisfactory prices, resulting in an increaso of substantially over 
£100,000 in the proceeds. After providing for interest on the 
Debenture stocks, a net profit is left of £211,902 10s. from which 
£90,000 has been transferred to reserve, leaving a balance of £129,293 
to be dealt with. 
be carricd to a special reserve account with a view to establishing a 
Out of the balance of £194,225 


This increased clip was disposed of at very 


superannuation or provident fund. 


the directors recommend the payment of a dividend for the year | 


1924 of 6 per cent. 
less tax. 
past year was mainly due to our increased wool clip and to the very 
This 
year we have the prospects of a good clip and somewhat larger than 


and a bonus of 4 per cent., in all 10 per cent., 
The prosperity which we have experienced during the 


satisfactory prices at which we were able to dispose of it. 


last vear. Prices, however, since the very high point reached at 


Gut of this the directors recommend that £25,000 | 


i 





the end of last year, have given way very seriously, and the present 


position as regards market values is full of difliculty and uncertainty. 
At our last two annual meetings I have given you very full informa- 
tion with regard to the statistical position of wool, showing the 
growing tendency of production to fall short of consumption, and 
the prospect this gave of a continuance of highly satisfactory returns 
to the wool growers. I was, however, careful to sound a warning 
I said that there was a danger of prices going too high, 
for that inevitably produced reaction. In the November-December 


note. 


sales buyers rushed prices up to a level that was unwarranted by the 
general condition of the trade ; the reaction followed with a dramatic 
swiftness and intensity. Throughout the year the prices for manu- 
factured goods had failed to respond to the rise in the price of the 
raw material, but the breaking point came when wool was forced 
up to the high prices reached in December. ‘This was immediately 
followed by a cessation of orders, a sudden and severe break in 
wool values, and a heavy fall in prices of manufactured goods. 
Just as the prices paid for wool in December were not justified 
by the condition of the trade as a whole, so the subsequent fall has, 
in my judgment, been overdone. A calm examination of the bedrock 
facts of the position I think justify my saying so. Even before 
the war there were clear indications that the use of wool in fabrics 
of all kind was steadily increasing among the inhabitants of all 
Western nations, while world production was tending rather to 
decline than to increase. 
increase in production (indeed, the likelihood is all the other w ay), 
and the experience of a long series of past years shows a steady 
tendency to the increased use of wool fabrics. The steady 
continuance of this expansion, however, must depend on the prices 
for wool being prices the consumer can afford to pay. The position 
woe are faced with to-day is no new one, but it has come suddenly, 
with exceptional severity, 
hett 


and has provoked keen disappointment 


when things had been counted on. The question that 


interests us most is, how long is it likely to last, and what is the best 








way to mect it To tind the answer to these questions, we have 
first to ascertain the causes of the falling off in consumption, and 
the slump in valu One has been the prices obtainable for the 
manitfa article lagging so far behind the high prices reached 
in December for the raw material. Then a f ther very important 
factor has been the « nued prolonged abstention from buying on 


the part of the United States of 


have been assigned, and to which doubtless many causes have 
contributed. Tt is1 nable to regard this as a temporary phase 
The difliculties, industrial and financial, of the Continental markets 


for our wool, together with the troubles from which Japan has 
recently ly 
China, has be 


Another factor having 


tressing 


suffering, and the alarming upheaval! now di 
ome influence, though a minor one, in regard 
to consumption, has been the intreduction of new fabri: 
artili 


uch as 
ial silk, used both as substitutes and for blending. ast. but 


by no means least, temporary loss of confidence on the part of buyers 


na powerful temporary restriction on ¢ onsumption, 


There is no likelihood of any material | 


America, for which many causes 


soln 
and manufacturers, who, in the circumstances, naturally fear further 
falls in values. All these combined are 
sufficient to explain a temporary falling off in consumpt 


adverse factors quite 


} ‘on, and 
the slump in values that has taken place. ' How long this is likely to 


last depends largely on the quantity of wood available, and to 
measure that we require to know not only the amount awaiting sale, 
Tt is difficult to get accurate 
information in regard to stocks in users’ hands, but the buying 
necessary to replenish depleted stocks, let alone to build up what 
has been found in the past to be the desirable margin of stocky 
to carry, must in due course greatly strengthen the whole position, 
As soon as confidence is restored demand will begin to revive and 
consumption will be resumed, and as stability is recovered we shall, 


but the amounts in the hands of usk 





I believe, see a gradual improvement in prices. Returning now to 
the question of what is the best way for wool growers to meet the 
present adverse situation, it seems to me that the only way that ig 
not open to fatal objection is to agree to regulate the offerings at 
the public sales so as to ensure that the market is not at ar y time 
flooded with excessive quantities of wool, and at the same tim: taking 
care not to starve the market. Some two or three years ago q 


xroposal was advanced that Bawra should be continued as ; 
a 


permanent institution, retaining for the purpose over twelve 
millions of the wool growers’ money. This proposa!, you will 
recollect, was definitely rejected by the growers. The present 
temporary severe reaction in prices had been seized on as an 


occasion to put forward, from the same source, another and even 
more remarkable proposal. This proposal which is modelled on 
the Bawra scheme, is to form an organization with a capital of 
£50,000,000, and with semi-Governmental control. The scheme 
is not proposed as a temporary measure to meet the present 
emergency ; it is proposed to use the pri 


“nt emergency as a 


institution to control 





justification for establishing a permanent 


the export and marketing of Australian wool. It appears from the 
information that has been cabled over that under this scheme we 
would have to hand over to the board of this propose l new ¢ ompany 
the control of our wool. A board, which might be dominated 
by one man, would decide when our wool was to be offered for 
sale, and what reserves were to be put upon it, a vital matter in which 
would 


we, the growers and owners of the wool, 


whatever. 


have no say 
This board, too, and not the owners of the wool, it 
appears, would decide whether the wool was to be sold in Australia 
or in London. In this way cast-iron control would be rivetted on 
Being large with 
everything affecting the welfare of our industry, we have carefully 


the growers. wool growers, and concerned 
considered this proposed scheme, and have discussed it with other 
large growers, and our decision is definitely against it as being most 
undesirable and fraught with the greatest danger to the best interests 
of the Australian wool growers. This view is, we believe, in agreo- 


ment with the weight of opinion in Australia. Our existing 
organizations here and in Australia we consider to be quite able 
to deal with all emergencies, and schemes of this kind, involving 
The is pub 
forward as a cure for price fluctuations in booms and slumps. 
The st 


the disease. 


bureaucratic control, can only do harm. scheme 





rgested cure may easily prove worse, a great deal, than 


Schemes for artificial stabilization of prices are 


staple trade like the wool 
industry prices must ultimately be determined by the governing 


economically unsound. In a great 


forces of supply and demand, and the less the trade is hampered 


with any form of paternal control the better. The July auction 


sales in London opened in Coleman Street yesterday. At these 


sales 136,500 bales are being offered. Yesterday there was a very 


large attendance, with active competition, with prices, on the 


The best qualit te merinoes 
were from par to nearly 5 per cent. up; other grades of merino 


whole, rather over those of last series. 











and fine crossbred were very firm, end a supply of lower grades of 
crossbred ruled only slightly in buyers’ favour. On the question 
of exchange, which was so acute all through last vear, acting in 
concert with Great Britain, the Commonwealth Covernment 
returned to the Gold Standard in April last, and the banks promptly 
fook advantage of the changed situation v y substanti lly to 
reduce their exchange rates, which are now 17 per cent. discount for 
sixty days’ sight mercantile bills of London, compared with 42 per 
cent. previously. This means a saving to the wool grower and the 
primary producer generally who has to sell his goods on this side 
of the world of no less than 2? per cent. Our Brisbane branch has 
a very satisfactory wool-selling business and connexion, and with 
regard to the prospects of returns from our sugar estates during the 
current year, I am pleased to say that the season on the estates has 
been moderately good, though we did not get all the rain desired 
during the last two months, and we can look forward with a fair 


measure of confidence to erushing fairly heavy crops 
The Rt. Hon. .). 8, Sandars, C.V.O., seconded the motion, which 


Was carricd unanimously, 
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attributable to the fact that M. Caillaux, presented with 
the problem of being compelled to provide for heavy 
maturing obligations, had practically no other course 
than to resort to some further inflation, and the addition 
of a huge sum to the French Note Circulation was largely 
responsible for the fall in the frane to 109. During the 
ast week, however, there has been a rally at one time 
n the frane to about 101, and the explanation is the new 
Sterling Loan proposed by the French Finance Minister 
to deal with the situation. 
Toe NEw Frencn Loan. 

It is described as a Gold or Sterling Loan, and while, 
in a sense, of unlimited amount, it is so far limited in that 
it is only available to holders of the existing National 
Defence Bonds who have the right to exchange into the 
new + per cent. issue. The rate of interest is, of course, 
low, but the French Government undertakes to maintain 
the service of the Loan on a sterling basis, and, by way of 
further inducement to the French investor to accept 
the offer, the basis of exchange taken is 95 francs to 
the £. That is to say, should the exchange improve 
and the frane be quoted at less than 95 to the £, the 
investor would still get his four frances on a 100 frane 
bond. If, however, the exchange should fall away, 
then the difference between the exchange of 95 and the 
rate at which it stood when the dividend was payable 
would be made up to the investor in the amount distri- 
buted in dividend. Thus, it will be seen that, given 
confidence in the Government, the Frenchman who 
hitherto has fled from the franc and purchased foreign 
currencies can now acquire the new Loan and feel that 
he has sufficiently protected his interests. On the other 
hand, the Government has every inducement to conduct the 
finances of the country on lines best calculated to prevent 
currency depreciation, and in some quarters it is thought 
that the fixing of 95 to the £ means that M. Caillaux 
will endeavour to stabilize at that level. It may be so, 
but I cannot help thinking that there will be some difli- 
culty in accomplishing such stabilization at the moment, 
for it will not be until a Budget equilibrium has been 
thoroughly well established and the Government. has 
discovered means for adequately coping with its floating 
debt, and is also in a position to know where it stands 
with regard to its external debt to the United States 
and this country, that anything like a carefully con- 
sidered scientific plan for stabilizing the frane can be 
carried into effect. Meanwhile, however, it is all to the 
good that the French people should be showing a dis- 
position to trust their present Finance Minister by 
absorbing the present Loan, thereby making their own 
contribution towards greater financial and currency 
stability. 

INDUSTRIAL ANXIETIES. 

Turning to Home affairs, it must be admitted that the 
industrial position could seareely be more disquicting. A 
deadlock appears to have been reached in the coal mining 
negotiations, while there is much talk in Labour circles 
of other industries joining in a strike if that course of 
action should be decided upon by the miners. Of course, 
we have had such positions as these before, and I imagine 
that, despite acute anxiety, the general disposition is to 
believe that an actual general strike will be averted. 
Even so, however, it must, I think, be dawning upon 
everyone that the periodicity of these industrial crises 
and threatened strikes has not only completely under- 
mined confidence, which is as necessary in the industrial 
world as it is in the world of finance, but is sapping the 
very life of our national industries. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

While the City entirely appreciates the Prime Minister’s 
contention that most of these industrial problems must 
be settled, as it were, between the parties “ out of 
court in other words, without Government inter- 
ference—there is growing dissatisfaction with what— 
rightly or not—is regarded as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s tardiness in the matter of economy in the 
National Expenditure. In this respect it is felt that 
Sir Robert Horne is entirely justified in his marshalling 
of figures in the House of Commons showing the extent to 
which our charges for so-called social services have risen, 


and the miserable results which have attended such 
expenditure. Sir Robert Horne maintains that contribu- 
tions to social services such as poor rates, local rates, un- 
employment insurance, workmen's compensation, and 
old-age pensions, have risen from something like 
£30,000,000 in the pre-War period to £169,000,000 ; 
while he states that the British burden per head of the 
population in respect of various social schemes of the 
legislator is nearly £4, whereas in Germany it is only 32s., 
and in France and Italy it is something like 16s. and 3s. 
respectively. In the face of figures such as these it is dis- 
quieting to find that Mr. Winston Churchill's first Budget 
should have represented a growth of about £4,000,000 in 
expenditure, which is the first occasion on which there 
has been an increase in estimated outlays since the War 
ceased. 

At the time of introducing his Budget the Chancellor 
referred to the possibility of setting up a further Committee 
to overhaul the Expenditure Estimates even for the 
current year; but a week or two ago, when reminded of 
this undertaking, not only was Mr. Churchill unable to 
announce the names of any such Committee, but was 
inclined to emphasize the difliculty of ** resisting demands 
from departments,’ &¢. Not only does this luke-warm- 
ness seem to show a lack of courage and determination, 
but it also shows a lack of appreciation of the position and 
of the necessity for immediate curtailment. Doubtless 
any really drastic economies might cut right across 
Policy itself, but if “ policy” is to include, for example, 
the payment of doles to youths leaving school at a 
moment when the country is crying out for cheaper forms 
of labour, and when the youths in question would be 
well advised in acquiring knowledge of a trade, even on 
the old *‘ prentice ” lines, it would seem to be time that 
** policy,” as well as expenditure, should be overhauled. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
INVESTMENT STOCKS STEADIER. 
JupGinG from present indications, it looks as though we 
should now have a pause in capital flotations so far as big 
Colonial Loan Issues or Trades Facilities Issues are con- 
cerned, and it is this belief which is responsible in part for 
the present steadiness of high-class investment securities. 
A few weeks ago, as I explained in these notes, the market 
was disturbed by financial congestion arising out of excessive 
capital flotations, and it is felt that there will now be a period 
for absorption, and that if the pause should continue through- 
out the summer and early autumn it is possible that the 
steadiness of high-class stocks may be more than maintained. 
I rather fancy, however, that the pause may not be wholly 
unbroken, while it also seems likely that there will be a fair 
number of industrial flotations, several of those recently 
offered having been well applied for. 
* * * * 
Woo. PROBLEMS. 

The Chairman of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Company—Mr. Andrew Williamson—has performed a real 
service by his observations at the recent annual meeting 
of that company with regard to the position of wool. After 
disclosing a very prosperous position as regards his own 
company and explaining the extent to which that prosperity 
was attributable to the recent abnormally high prices obtain- 
able for wool, Mr. Williamson dealt with the recent fall in 
that commodity and especially with certain ‘*‘ remedies ”’ 
which have been put forward. It may be recalled that for 
some few years the wool sales in Australia were controlled 
by the powerful Association known as B.A.W.R.A., but the 
control, quite wisely, was relinquished some time since and 
conditions have been more or less governed by the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. Nevertheless, what with a 
certain amount of holdings up of wool by large owners, and 
with unusually heavy demands a year or two back, the price 
of wool was still maintained at an abnormally high level— 
conditions which prevailed down to last December when 
best judges of the situation then considered that a break 


was bound to come. 
+ * s 


ARTIFICIAL MEASURES COMBATTED. 

Then, as is usually the case, a number of adverse influences 
caused the pendulum to swing somewhat violently in the 
other direction. Trade depression, difficulty in obtaining 
sufficiently high prices for the manufactured article, grave 
disturbances in China and a diversion of buying activities 
in the States to motor-cars and Juxuries all had an effect 
upon a market where prices had been forced too far ahead 
of consuming or, at all events. of purchasing power. Aa 
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however, very often happens after a long period of excep- 
tional prosperity, these reactions are not only disliked but it 
is thought that conceivably they may be combatted by a 
return to some artificial measures of control. Quite recently, 
therefore, schemes have been put forward modelled somewhat 
on the B.A.W.R.A. plan whereby an organization with a 
capital of £50,000,000 and with semi-Governmental control 
was to be set up regulating the sales of wool. It is these schemes 
which Mr. Andrew Williamson strongly combatted at the 
recent meeting of his company, and his opposition carries 
weight, first, because he represents interests directly affected 
and which would, in a sense, benefit by still high prices being 
obtained for wool. Mr. Williamson, however, whose views 
command increasing respect, both in Australian commercial 
and banking circles and also in this country, takes the big 
vision and is quick to perceive that the whole suggestion is 
out of harmony with sound economic principles, and, it might 
be said, is still more out of harmony with the requirements 
of the situation to-day which clamour loudly for moderate 
prices and large turnover rather than the cultivation of 
monopolies, controlled output or unduly restricted sales, 
and high prices which must necessarily check demand even 
if they do not stimulate the discovery of ** cheap substitutes.” 
Accordingly. Mr. Williamson counsels ordinary sane restriction 
of sales at the weekly auctions, such restrictions, however, 
not to proceed to the length of forcing up of prices, and 
still less to any starving of supplies. The wool industry is 
such an important one and affects so many interests that 
Mr. Williamson's remarks have commanded attention in 
a very wide circle. 
' * * * % 
Fac. is Commopiry Prices. 

Not the least interesting development of the past week has 
been the publication of figures showing a further general 
decline in wholeszte prices of commodities. ‘The Economist 
index number, which has long been regarded as the standard 
number in this country, shows a further decline of 107 points 
for the month of June as compared with the end of May, and 
on this occasien the fall appears to have been connected with 
the general westness of the industrial position accentuated 
by seasonal reductions in certain commodities. The index 
number for the month is 4,351, which is the lowest point 
touched since October, 1923, and for the past six months 
there has now been a fall of over 500 points. ‘The general 
level of commodities, it may be noted, now stands at about 
69} per cent. above the pre-War level which compares with a 
rise at one time shortly after the Armistice of something like 
2254 per cent. Even the present level, however, does not 
touch quite the lowest pomt reached since the Armistice, 
which was in July, 1923, when prices were only about 63 per 
cent. over the pre-War level. ./ a 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

Capital (fully paid) - - + £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 

(Oct., 1924) - - - £2,317,393 
Deposits (Oct., 1924) - - £39,719,331 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 

London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 




















Whenever you require new 


CURTAINS, CARPETS, 


Furniture, Decorations, 


see the latest ideas at 
, 
STORY'S, 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY. 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundavs. 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JULY 13th, 4th and 15th. ** UP IN THE FAR NORTH " (an exnedi- 
tion to the Aretic Circle by CAPTAIN KL®SINSCHMID?): ** FEET OF 
CLAY.” from the novel by Margaretta Tuttle, starring Red La Rocque 
and Ricarco Cortez; Bonzo, cte. JULY 16th, 17th and 18th. “SO 
BIG," starring Colleen Moore ani Wallace Beery ; ** TEN DAYS," 
starring Richard Holt ; Comedy and Felix, cte. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
ca 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF WEW ZEALAND, Ltp., 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, July 8th, at 17 
Moorgate, London, E.C. 

The Hon. W. Pember Reeves (the Chairman) said that the 
paid-up capital at the date of the balance sheet (March 31st last) 
was £1,500.000, and the reserve fund, with the £10,000 now being 
placed to it, would stand at £1,480,000. When the recent issue of 
200,000 shares at £5 was completed in September next the paid up 
capital would be increased to £2,000,000 and the reserve fund to 
£1,980,000. The balance-sheet again indicated that the bank’s 
resources had been fully employed, and the directors anticipated 
that this additional capital would enable them to cope, for a time 
at any rate, with the growing volume of business which continued 
to be offered to the bank. 

A million was a large amount of new money for a bank of the 
size of their own, but was certainly not more than they could be 
able to use to advantage. He was glad to be able to state that the 
new shares had been well taken up, 90 per cent. having already 
been paid in full. Their liability on account of deposit and current 
accounts was £10,822,911, or £619,241 less than last year. On 
the other hand, bills payable and other liabilities stood at £2,328.415, 








an increase of £627,101. On the assets side, coin, bullion, and cash 
at bankers were £1,404.717, as against £1,456,527 last year In- 
vestments had decreased from £2,173,085 to £2,000,235, accounted 
for by small sales of New Zealand War Loan and a repayment to 
the bank of New Zealand Government debentures which fel! dy 
during the year. Bills receivable and bills discounted had olit 
increased, while advances were £8,905,737 as against £8.505.464 
last year, an increase of £400,272. Remittances i \N 
£409,516, compared with £278.967. The total of overdraft | 
counts and British Bills was £13,154.564, as against £12505 0058 
last vear. 

The net profit was £279,826, an increa of £55.892, and 
dividend and henus proposed we the san ! i 
had ailocated £9.000 to the Pension and Cratuity Func and 4 
carrving forward £167.697, an increase of LE2ZLE39 

A year ago he stated that exchange between Australia and N 
Zealand and this country had been very unstat di 
only solution of the difliculty was a general adoy no oof the Gold 
Standard. Now tiat the Gold Standard had } e-establ 
in Great Britain and Australia the position had becom i ed 
and rates were much lower 

The report and accounts wer unanimou ) “lia , 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum was declared 
gether with a bonus of 2 per cent. for the vear, bot! 
tax. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


Ns Commission. 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUWM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 


Coloured Hiustration Free. 
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Bodley Head List 


The 


The Uncollected Work of 


Aubrey Beardsley 


Being about 160 drawings, many of which have never before 
been reproduced, including many specimens of his later 
work not reproduced in former volumes, some in collotype. 
With an introduction by C. Lewis Hixp. Uniform with 
“The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley” and “ The Later 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” Demy 4to, £2 2s. net. 
Also a Special Edition, with 6 extra plates, limited to 110 
in England and America. 

£10 10s, net. 





numbered copies, for sale 


. a ° 
Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days 
By EDWARD L. TINKER 
Illustrated with woodcuts by the author and with facsimiles 
of wood blocks engraved from Hearn’s sketches. 18s. net. 
An intimate picture of a personality whose early life re- 
sembled that of Gauguin in its exotic unconventionality. 


7 Y . r 
The Journal of Clarissa Trant 
(1800-1832) 
Edited by C. G. LUARD 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 
The private journal of a girl, written in the early part of last 
century, containing interesting contemporary accounts ot 
Continental travel, including -Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
Byron’s reception of the news of Shelley's death, and other 
famous occurrences, 


Unknown Essex 
By DONALD MAXWELL 


Author of “Unknown Kent,” etc. Illustrated in colour and 
line by the author. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 
Another delightful Maxwell book on a county which is far 
less known than it ought to be, and which is easily accessible 
for the London pedestrian, cyclist and motorist. 


Beyond Life 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Author of “ J etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
Essays on all manner of subjects by the famous American 


novelist and man of letters. 


urgen, 


The Janitor’s Boy 
By NATHALIA CRANE 
5s. net. 
“ Nathalia Crane is eleven years old, and nobody who reads 
her verse can doubt for a moment that she is own sister to 
Marjorie Fleming and the other wonder-children whom the 
magic we call time has stolen away.’-—Morning Post. 





FICTION. 

The Secret of Chimneys 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE 

“ The Mysterious Affair at Styles.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Author of 


rt 


‘he Roman Way 
By G. V. McFADDEN 
Author of “ The Honest Lawyer,” etc. 
A romance of Old Dorset, dramatic, lively and full of 
atmosphere. 


The Secret Road 
By JOHN FERGUSON 
Author of 


“You cannot put this book down.”—ArTHUR MACHEN in the 

Evening News. 

“ There is no putting it down until the last page is reached.” 
—Bookman. 


“ Stealthy Terror,” etc. 


This Mad Ideal 
By FLOYD DELL 
Author of “ Janet March.” 7s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd seemed 











Published yesterday 


FIFTY YEARS 
oF SPORT 


By Lt.-Col. E. D. MILLER 


C.B.E., D.S.O. 





. Ft ’3 f- 
ri Pole, elc. 


Author of “ \lod 


The Morning Post says: “Colonel 
Miller’s book is full of vivid, intimate 
pictures of soldiering and all manner of 
sport. Here and there we come 
on a little treasure of quotable anecdotes 
. . . particularly amusing . . . 
many stories of famous polo players 
. . . packed with interesting and in- 
structive matter.” 


21/- net.) 


(Handsome illus. volume. 


Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., 


Paternoster House, E.C. 











Buy British goods. 
in anything. 
preme for any purpose, it is also true that thousands of 
other articles made in Britain are unequalled in their class, 








DUNLC 


MACade in Birmingham by British Workers 


v . 

CS~ we are proud of the fact thatthe best made! 

Motor and Cycle Tyres in the World are 
British. 


We are glad that we can keep 14,000 workpeople 


busy in our factories and if every Britisher bought British 
Tyres we could employ 14,000 more. We don't believe in 
doles but in busy workpeople making a sound British product 
that the world wants—that's the way to build British trade 
and prosperity. 
problem and to make a happy and contented land. 


That’s the way to solve the unemployment 


Don’t pay the foreigner for less value 
While it is true that Dunlop Tyres are su- 


Therefore support your own Country, 
Buy British made Products and 


fi Dunlop and be satisfied F 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMIT ED, BIRMINGHAM. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD. 
c.F.u.723, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Established 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 


POLICY under the Distinctive 
System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 














DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact. for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and Issued + ° ° - £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - ° . . . £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . ° . . £4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - . ° . £7,060,000 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

tank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 


IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
are the best inducement for a good night's rest. They are 


smooth and do not crease or cling to the body. 


S.P. 206.—Bleached Trish Linen sheets—plain 
hemmed. Good heavy quality which we can 
recommend to give every satisfaction. 


HFAD OFFICE: 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 








Let us send you a 
copy of our Cata- 


| 
| logue No. 40P. We 


guerantee all our Yards LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
goods, and pay car~ 9 x 3 4. we (Single bed) ... 27/6 
reise upwcrds in 24 X 3. ve we (Double bed) ... BO/14 
“the U.K. PLAIN LINEN PILLOW. CASES 
20 x 30 inches... ow. Each 3/6 


LTD. | 
Liverpool | 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


London 
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will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the 
kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


\! of ailing and neceseitous London children are in need of a change. 
i| The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
{| children away this year, but many, many more 


country for a | 


poor slum 














| ARE WANTING TO GO. 

H Will vou make your owen holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
i| something to the EARL OF ARRAN, Room 4, 18 Buckinghom Strect, 
i} Strand, London | 








‘Spectator’ Competition 
JULY 11, 1925 


this coupen. (See pag 1.) 





Competitors must cut out and enclose 





Stepping-Stones. 


What was it the brook sang? “I chatter, chatter, as I go to joig 
the brimming river...” Lovers of Tennyson will remember the 
beautiful poem, and will recall the picture of the busy brook 
bubbling over its rocky bed, which the rhythm of the words has 
conjured up in their minds.” How descriptive of our own busy 
lives! What a mixture of calms and rapids. ‘The merry rippling 
of our early days; the gushing torrent of our exuberant youth: 
the whirl of our :nanhood through the difficult rocks which beset 
our daily path; the deep calm flow of age; the quietness when 
deep meets deep as we “cross the bar.” No stream of water can 
rightfully aspire to the title of “brook” unless in its picturesque 
meanderings it crosses a country path and gurgles noisily round 
the stepping-stones which some careful farmer has placed across 
its bed. Visions of holidays in our childhood’s years rise in our 
memories, and we see again the verdant little corners close by the 
fringe of the woods where the brook tumbled out clamorously, and 





| we crossed over by the stepping-stones, holding tightly to the branch 


of a tree, pausing mid-way to see the reflection of ourselves, distorted 
so funnily in the quivering silver mirror beneath us. And how 
confident we were in the help the stones gave us, never dreaming 
that they might ever be removed. If ever we had gone rambling 
one day, and crossed the brook, and on our return found the 
stepping-stones gone, what would have been our dismay to have 
met only a stretch of water whose depths and rapid flow effectually 
barred our progress! ; 

Such a calamity so often happens in the little journey of child- 
hood. Day by day the little feet use the stepping-stones of a 
mother’s love and a father’s care; and so unconsciously do they 
rely upon these stones that when suddenly they are removed, the 
gap, the obstacle, appals and affrights the tender minds. It is 
such an ordinary daily thing to see “ daddy”; to climb on his lap; 
to seek his help in games; to dive into his big pockets for treasures: 
and to lean on him for food, clothing, and that gentle but valuabie 
advice which he had for all. But when a sudden illness or accident 
carries Daddy off and leaves the little family without their natural 
protector, it is like coming face to face with a rushing stream 
from which the stepping-stones have been removed. 





For boys and girls whose pathway is thus made difficult, whose 
progress is stayed by the loss of the father, kind friends have made it 
possible to replace the “ stepping-stones ” by which they may cross 
from infancy to manhood or womanhood. For over 167. years, 
stepping-stones to useful careers have been provided by the 
Alexandra Orphanage, which steps in after father’s death and 
undertakes the full care of the little people until they are old 
enough and strong enough to shoulder their own burdens. The 
school at Haverstock Hill, in the north-west of London, shelters at 
the present time three hundred fatherless boys and girls from all 
parts of the country and the dominions. Some are motherless as 
well, and in some although the father is not dead, he is 
incurably ill and helpless. Here in cheerful surroundings they live 
a homely life, receiving a valuable education and Christian training, 
and when they leave at the age of 15, pathways are opened up for 
them to satisfactory positions, where they can “ make 
reliable citizens. 

Lord Marshall, who has been Treasurer of the Alexandra 
Orphanage for 28 vears, tells us that he needs for the maintenance 
of the school no less than £18,000 every vear. Annual subscriptions 
and regular income only bring in £5,000 of this, and he is 
® to help in this 


cases 


good a as 





anxious 
to receive donations from readers of the SpecTai 
wonderful and excellent work of saving little children from distress 
Such an appeal from lhood will surely 


and difheulty. suffering childhood 


bring a response from many. Whatever may be the size of your 
gift, send it to-day to Lord ‘Marshall, at the ofhee 73 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 2, 
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— Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





More pleasure from 
your Pipe. 


T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 
real pipe pleasure. It is 

quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 

your pipe should and can yield. 
i Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 
of pleasure. 

Smoke Player’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the 
greatest possibleenjoymentfrom 
your pipe. 


PLAYERS 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. Pr - Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) Two Shillings, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Instructions rise be addressed to 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Carden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week 


Ex hibitions, 


_ 7 Triumph of C ézanne Evening Standard. 
THE CEZANNE EXHIBITION 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Squar 10—6, Sats., 10-1 


For Sale and To et. 


MES. S HE MMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
2, has furnished rooms to let to Hritish gentlewomen Lach room is 
fitted with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones, Write for appoint- 
ment, Mrs Hemming has five houses and sixty-cight rooms 
\ 7 ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and ‘Happiness. - 
: SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround 
ings (sea and land views), seli-contained, well corated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150. ye irly No premiums, Fixtures 
fre °.—Apply HE NRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston “Supe r-Mart 
JAY COLLEGE, small, new, mixed, in excellent public buildi. ing, 
splendid nucleus, low rent Profits over £300, Cash Vrice £275 inclusive, 


Box 1301, the | Spee'ator, 13 York Street, W.4 


Pore or near Exeter or Budleigh 


Salterton. An elderly Lady 


wishes to find a quiet, comfortable home in good Reetory with nice garden 
or with one or two elderly ladies of quiet tastes and good social position, Lf in Exeter 
must be in high quiet situation, Large partly furnished bed-sitting-room required 
Write “M \ ¢ 0 Streets, 8 Se rhe Street, London, W.C, 2 


Y DE Pp PARK | COR NE mR. Small bed-sitting, newly decoreted, 
hot baths, gas, £1 1s. weekly Ladies only,—-3.3., Willings, 35 Kuniclits- 
bridge, S.W. 1, 


Jor SALE.—Delightful COTTAGE. ~ Roomy, convenient, 
company’s gas and wate! bathroom greenhous pretty garden; two 
parlours; large studio; four bedrooms fully and well furnished, upright grand 


as new Address OWNER, By-the-Way, Laddingford, Yalding, Kent, 


Appointments, e., Yacant and ‘Wanted. 





FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE, 
The increasing popularity of diese delightful Wines 


encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: 





Per doz. Ter doz. 

Bottles. 4- Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ans sas inte ove 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure oes Jae 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes a << see ae ‘nn 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ins ne as §2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 














DON’T LET THE 
LIFE-BOAT SINK 
for want of YOUR help to 
To maintain the whole Service we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of Five Shillings. 
During the first six months we have received 279,537. 
WE MUST cct 720,463 more. 


Will you be ‘‘One in a Million ’’ 
and send your &/= TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


5/- 5/- 


complete it. 











‘HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Stipend £300. Duties to commence September 29th, Last 
date for applications July 18th Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Internal REGISTRAR, 











Bere FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 

in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
cl ATION (INC SORPORAT E D), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1 


M -ANIPULATIVE S Naturopathic Physicion would take “holiday 
case, Rheumatis sm, Nervous breakdown, Glaucoma ataract, Asthma, 
and other cases successfully treated.—Box 1299, the ieodaler, 13 York Street, 


Covent Gard n, W.t 








( UEEN’S COLLE G :. LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as 
a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls, 

By the recent extension of the College buildings, increased facilities are given 
for the teaching of SCIENCE In addition to preparation for other Public 
Examinations students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TION of the CONJOINT BOARD IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

A one year's training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
and one in SECRETARIAL TRAINING are also offered. To all Resident Students 
taking these or other Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting places 
of interest in London. For all particulars of College, Preparatory School and a8 
dence, apply to the Warden, Miss C. E,. LEWER, B.A., 43-47 Harley Street, W. 


B! R K BEC K COLL Ss re 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.C. 

Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Facultles 
of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of 
over £700 are awarded annually to students of the College 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free lor full particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
A Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 














Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &e. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 

"ae y SBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ( ‘OLLEGE FOR 

ACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, W. 15, 

DEMON TRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. it 

Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, ‘Treasurer: 

Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Granta 


from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss b, E, LAWRENCE, 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
Vixoria Embankment, E.C, 4. 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., 


F.R.C.M., &e, 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Education 
at inclusive fees, £9 9s, and £12 12s, Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training 
Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 
general public) free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Tele. Cent. 4459 & City 5566. 
— = 


Girls Schools and Colleges. 


ipa Women’s Institute, 70 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 
Tel.: Victoria 5968. Secretarial Training Department.—Full particulars 
from the GENERAL SECRET AR A 
EASTBOURN 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF “DOMES TIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


i", IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


oe SCHOOL FOR 























GIRLS. 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Tracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
OUDARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
Provost: Rev ¥. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
8S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON.  Head-Mistress : 
Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 


QCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
offered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


; SAAS * FF 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss Wallis, 
Private Nesidential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


NT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Prineipal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


ONVENT OF THE NATIVITY.—Boarding School for Girls. 
On outskirts of town. Large garden. French by native Sisters. Oxford 
Jocal and music examinations. MOTHER SUPERIOR, Glenfield Road, Leicester. 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE., 
Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket. tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


V ENTWORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A. gm 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10° acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemonth Collegiate Sc hools, Ltd. 





























QO4kLuanndDes SCHOO, 
* 
TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Preparatory School for Boys. 

FounperRS: Sir JESSE BOOT, br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 
BRATH, K.C.B., C.1.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS Esq., F. J. BOIS Esq., 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.1.8., AND THE Rev. G. O! MORGAN-SMITH. ae 

HEaD-MASTER: THE Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., Prt F.C.$ 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Lille University Frauce), — 
GRADUATE STAFF, 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience. Electric light, 

BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 

Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master. Dk. MORGAN-SMITR, 
. ‘ Yon ah Tren kK > i 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — enaeniond by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboyg 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING a for NAVAL CADETs 

Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











" , ‘ . .cuvE . a ee 
ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School ig 
four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. RKecognizeg 

by Army Council, ©.T.C., Swimming, ete. Fees, £72—455 per annum Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, FP, LEE MICHELL, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


5 lee THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING 
H.M.S. * WORCESTER, 


Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862 
Right Hon, Lorp INcucare, G.C.M.G., & 
Admiral The Hon. Sir E, FREMANTLE, G.C.1., &e, 





COLLEGE, 


Chairman : 
T ice-Chairman : 


For the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 

~ years’ training counts as one year's sea-service for qualified Cadet 
ge limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms 

rs adetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of 
entry), also in the R.N.R. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply — 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, EC. 3 





Scholastic Agencies. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, Ar 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c. 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, 'THRING & CO 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 5878 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly al! School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply tull information about 
establishrgents giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE W HATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


GQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS and GIRLS, 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Edueationa!l Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 











'CHOOuS A No D se = OSes, 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 


age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Ac.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s 


Publishers of 





TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


EDGE POINT, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, 


A first-class Boarding School for Girls from 7 years of age 
The School stands in grounds of two acres facing the sea. 
Special attention paid to health. Entire charge take n if desired. 
Illustrated prospectus from the Head-Mistress, Miss BECKINGHAM (late of 
Queen Margaret's S« hool, Scarborough). 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
Principals: Miss PICKARD, 





KENT. 


upwards, 








wr: 1g country residence, 650 ft. above sea level, 
A. (Newnham _ Colleg re), and Miss KITT 


rior tNBANK SCHOOL, M AL VERN WELLS 


Bracing air _Home comforts E xeelle nt he alth re record. 


Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
KIX@ EDWARD Vie SCHOOL, 
BURY 8ST. EDMUND'S. 


40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
Fees, £22 per term. ‘ 

Head-Master: J. M. WapMoxk, M.A., Oxon. 


REGHORN CASTLE CHOOLS. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Dreghorn Castle. Colirton. Midlothian. Head-Master. H. M. RUSH, B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr. 8. H. OSBORNE, B.A., prepares 
boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Head-Mastet : R. W. BURTON, M.C., BLA. 
joys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams. 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HEAD-MASTERS. 





-For Girls. 
Prine ‘pal, Miss Rog TS 














Private Guition, Kc. 
ecetion. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary ; Sequence; 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Voice Production; Breathing; Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil) 








OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SC ‘HOOL. 
e VoIcE CULTURE, RECITING, PUBLIC SPEAKING PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY 
Apply | SEC Kl ARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C, | rel.: Museum 2386 








Authors, Tuypeturiting, Kc. 
ReoxAlD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 10x Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 


| ‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
'J to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 

UTHORS !— reputation for selling 
y » Tiected MSS. (in England and U.S.A.) is the C.L.A., 8 Henrietta Street, 
WC: Kstablished 24 ye. ars Terms for stamp 


AUT HORS Please Note.—A new Publishing Company requires 
F MSs. full length novels a non-fiction, some for publication this Autumn, 
—Write at once, Box 975, REYNELL’S, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.: 





AGENT. 














The Agency with the 








ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
d and promptly executed. MSS . per 1000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. pet 
CY McFARL ANE (C), IL Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff- 


1000 words.—Miss NAN 


on-Sea. 

TEYYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MS&S., by 
experienced clerk, late London University. M55. ls, per 1,000 words.— 

Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, fucks. 








(> UKCHER'’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Heat- Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
£25 3s, 10d, per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’'s SECRETARY, 


VYPEWRITING. — Authors’ MS. Is. per thousand words. 





Careful personal work, 
23 Castle Street, Cardiff, 


Strict confidence observed.—VLOLA KINSHOTT, 
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Gotels, WBpdros, Kr. 


CONSTANCE, 23 Lan 





OTEL caster Gate. 
A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 

jooking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and ‘bus routes. Recently re- 

decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and 

tele phones sinallbedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d. 
r day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive, 
Peep ne: Paddington 8083. 


TORTRE E, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and 
P finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 
An attractive and healthy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter- 
Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 





of Lochalsh 
esting motor tours, golf course near 
fine Views Mode rate Boa B soarding g Ter rms. 


1 OOR COURT. SIDMOU TH (Private Hotel)—ONLY 
4 





Hotel 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room ; Excelient 
Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 





cuisine, chef; clectriclight ; gas-fires in bedrooms. p 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. 
summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 
sidmouth. 

LAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.—Excel- 


Large Garden, Lawn Tennis. 


At lent motoring 


THOLL PALAS 


centre for Trossachs, Rob Roy Country 





i} HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 




















situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. 
ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.—'The finest Golfing 
a Centre in Great Britain _Nine Golf Courses within easy reach. Lawn Tennis. | 
E AU TIEU L B U T tERMERE.—Near Honister Pass, Great 
G 4 Nildest scenery Bracing, VICrORIA FAMILY HOTEL, 
R.A. = jerate tariff, Pray el via Cockermouth 
OVE.—Guests Received in Lady’s Beautifully Furnished 
House, excellent cooking.—Box 1302, the Spectutor, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 
ours, Xr. 
QB HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
lO = 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
(15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 1 U0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall 
lilustrated Booklet post free, 
5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 





‘heel X\c 
V ] HOLEMEAL or STONEGROU ND FLOUR. 


Cash with order, 7 lbs., 3s. Sd., post free. Put up in strong 


stones only. 

















Unique Hotel | 


Grounds 46 acres, | 





Ground with 


cartons. THE BREWHURS' ML LING Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 
 filis cellaneous. 
| VANISH LONELINESS by formin; g congenial frien ‘ndships 
wh the U.C.¢ kor particulars writ Shi RELAKY 8.R., Cambridg 
Street. London, 8.W. 1. 
B" OW \ SHE RRY (old-fashion “style ), 788. per dozen bottles. 
t per p st WICKHAM & CO... LTD., Bidetord. Est 1817, 
‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS “SAL ES OF WORK, 
PETES, EXHIBITIONS, Erc. Handsome. novel, Hand-coloured Potter 
Glasswa og 2 1 i-pot Stands Certain success assured to purchasers of ont 
Vas bow rnpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every picet HAND-COLON RED. 
Beautiful a nus big profits, Customer writes Pottery upplied was | 
much admired and sold out anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe ia having quite three times the amount 
Writ full details RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. 5,” Lindfield, Sussex, 
I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
Lond on, W. 1, 
OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 


Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for tree estimate, or we collect.—LONDUN TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 


N KE -DL EWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work forXale. 


Ak .EAL S AVING.—WE TURN SUITS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new 





Ladies’ 











Gentlemen’s and ¢ hildre n’s Unck erelothi ng. Household Linens made and 
repaired Verms Cash, ‘ferences and Estimates given.—-SWORDVER, 33 Ware 
Road, Hertford, Herts 
RTIE IC [AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, [Lf offer not accepted, parcel 
returned pos att free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewetlery (broken or 
otherwise), tisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
s. ¢ ANS & CUO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 
7 ES !—Cockroaches, -Blackbeetles are loathsome. hard to 

exterminate except in the right way—by using Biattis, the only casy 
guaranteed infallible remedy Tins 1s, 4d., 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Large rs s for export, lower rates. 





That Book y you want! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject, including 
Rare Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 


Write for ( cae as 





(fr , + i interests, 
Phat Book: you do not want! 


ime up to a libr 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 


ett iii titi iit tii itis titi itis 

“A New Planet.” _yarron, 
“A Japanese Masterpiece.’ 
“A Work of Genius.” 





’ 
—TIMES. 





—MORNING POST, 





“&s 


THE TALE OF GENJI 

By LADY MURASAKTI., 

Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 
“Bs 


, 
od. 


10s. 


1008 A.D. 


** This novel was wrillen before 





“Tt will probably prove one of the twelve great 
novels of the world.” —\4ri 


“Tn it a forgotten civilization comes to life with 


a completeness which is surpassed only by the 
greatest of our novelists.” —ryes, 
“ So extraordinarily modern.” —cenrLewoMAn. 
“Her humour is as subtle as Jane Austen’s.” 
—T.P.'S WEEKLY. 


“as 


GEORGE ALLEN & T 
40 Museum Street, London, 


JINWIN, LTD., 
W.C. 1. 


THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties of its own. She becemes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of blood to the head, lassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 
which perplex and ap ectierl _ 





It behov a v f ea period to arr 

themselves with che ka e difficulties and 

t problems by reading Walter M. Gallichan’ s, 

“The Critical Age of Woman.’ 6s. 9d.. Post Free. 
t that information 


in which the author conve 

for want of which men av i i > ne ile . 

The following extracts from authoritative reviews speak for themselves 
ti edical Journal A quar {f commousel i ruc nh al 





HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 

182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E. Cc. 4. 
S 1 Copy o 

FREE eques 


; ( 

















THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


which has recently been 
introduced into the life of the nation is gradually 
preparing another renaissance. That awakening 
ts silently affecting the great mass of the public, 


mr ASA 


IIIS 


rce 


One single new fi 


and focussing their attention upon “the intei- 
lectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 
There is nothing spectacular about this move 
ment, but it is sending every one now and ag 
to the bookseller for further light and reading 
We are equipped to help you in this way 
Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 
J.& E. BU MPUS 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1L 
By Appointme His Majesty the King 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
PIP IGE LID ILE LILLE LIED GIN 
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Take Waterman's with you and write your 
friends. Tell them about the piaces you 
visit, the people you meet, and what a 
good time you are having. Waterman's 
Pen makes letter-writing easy at all times. 
W, { 

Three Types: “ Regular” Type from 12/6; “ Safety” 
Type from 17/6; “ Self-Filling hee? (witi Patent 
Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No » 27, 6; No. 56, 
32/6; No 8, 42 Clip-Cap, 1 sentation 
Pens in Silver and Gold. Ol STATIONERS AND 

JEWELLERS. The * Pen Book free on request 


L. G. Sloan, Utd., Tye Pen Comer Kingsway, Londen, W.C. 2. 
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A man travels 
first-class for 
extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


LD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
}-lb. Tin . 5/2 








» Abpes 


enkbena 


®B&BOBKBOABKBOBKE&BOBEB 






<B 


LY y) OH? GAS 


& (i 
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THE PRODUCT OF A BRITISH COLLIERY. 


| & The ONLY LYSOL with a PLEASANT ODOUR. 


: In Bottles with Measure. 
1/-, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
At all Chemists and Stores, or direct from 


CHEMISTS, oe 


pepanenanes 


164 Piccadilly, 





erp ® sp eOnr wr ew kr? wrt ewnwrnrewnwkrwpye 
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TES. Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that's as far as it goes, 
You will soon sense the differ- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank, 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
wreater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
alter six months running on 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 
you will be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spir.t is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 


brand or grade. 
-_ -m 
THM avn PATROL 





CLL LLL OMA TOODOY LEE LLL. 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 
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